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THE GOVERNMENT AND REFORM. 


HE end of the month is approaching, and by the end of 
T the month we are promised the new Reform Bill. In 

itical circles the Bill is awaited with very little interest, 
and very little impatience. For this there are many reasons. 
The Cattle Plague Bill engrosses the attention of two-thirds 
of the House, and every one agrees that, however important it 
may be to have Reform, it is vastly more important to have 
beef. Then, again, such intimations as have been given of 
the coming Reform Bill are so discouraging as to create the 
impression that it will be scarcely worth considering. And, 
lastly, Lord Russeiy has made such a series of inistakes in his 
dealings with his own party, has made such unfortunate 
appointments, and, still more, has given such wanton and 
needless offence by the offers of office he has made on 
terms which were an insult in themselves, that it is 
easy to see that the Government may any day perish by an 
indirect attack. Still, the Reform question is in itself a very 
important one, and the country at large justly considers it 
to be so. Those who know nothing of the petty history of 
the political world regard with interest and respect a measure 
by which a Cabinet solemnly declares it will stand or fall, 
and which is intended to maxe a considerable change in the 
English Constitution. The balance of opinion, we may ven- 
ture to say, inclines to the view that a Reform Bill, if only it 
be tolerably satisfactory, will be a good thing. This view is 
strongly supported by the argument from convenience. Men 
of all parties are pledged to a Reform Bill, and, until one 
is passed, valuable time will continue to be spent in the weari- 
some discussion how far past pledges have been redeemed. 
With so big and vague a question as Reform hanging over 
it, Parliament, too, is rendered timid and inactive, and the 
tiow of ordinary legislation is checked until this great 
obstacle is surmounted. But this is not all. Reform is 
generally thonght to be not only convenient, but in 
itself desirable. Even the Conservative party does not 
avow itself hostile to Reform; it only wants Reform after 
its own pattern. Men like Mr. Lows, who urges that 
the best artisans could only help to make good laws, and 
that good Jaws are made without them, and men like 
Mr. Horsmax, who boldly asserts that there are no such 
people existing as good artisans, are quite consistent in 
absolutely proscribing Reform. Sut such men are very few, 
and we think it a very excellent thing that they are few. 
There appear to us to be solid and sufficient grounds why an 
extension and adjustment of the franchise are to be wished 
for, aid why, provided the change is made in a fair, liberal, 
and cautious spirit, it is desirable, even at the risk of causing 
some obvious and some unforeseen dangers which must neces- 
sarily attend every change in the Constitution of a great 
country. 

In the first place, it will be a good thing to give a larger 
number of Englishmen a practical interest in politics, a deeper 
interest in the fortunes of their country, a more intimate associa- 
tion with the practical course of legislation. No one can 
doubt that there is something both elevating and inspiriting 
to the masses, both of the American and the French people, in 
the conviction which they feel that their Government belongs 
to them, represents them, embodies their views, and expresses 
their wishes. We cannot spread the same feeling through the 
masses here, but we can make some approach to it. There is 
a iarge outlying field of English thought and energy that 
might be brought within the territory of our governing body. 
In the next place, there are points in which we do not hesitate 
to say that it would be to the advantage of the country if the 
House of Commons had more of that portion of democratic 
sentiment which tukes the form of tenderness for the poor. 
As individuals, no men in the world are more kindly 
disposed to the poor, and more ready to do everything 


for them than such men as are returned to the House of 


‘ 


Commons. But in their public character they have not that 
leaning towards the poor which is desirable, and which may 
be exhibited without the slightest approach to any form of 
socialism. This partly springs from the retention of the old 
feudal notion that the poor are to be treated as inferior 
beings, over whom gentlemen and ladies are set by Pro- 
VIDENCE to watch as infallible guardians, and partly from 
the dependence of borough members on small trades- 
men, who are of all classes the most hostile to the 
poor, because they feel most severely the pressure of rates, 
and feel the pride of petty office insulted when any opposition 
is offered to the callous parsimony of vestries. Then, again, 
it would be worth going through a large amount of political 
anxiety if a Reform Bill would free us from the national 
disgrace of those iniquitics which a contest in the smaller 
and more corrupt boroughs inevitably provokes. By main- 
taining those boroughs in their present form of political exist- 
ence we are inflicting on them a curse which we should have 
no right to inflict even if a great national good sprang out of 
the evil; but which we inflict for no good end whatever, as 
the nation could surely get on just as well without such a herd 
of contractors, directors, jobbers, and bloated shopmen buying 
their way into Parliament. Lastly, the geographical dis- 
tribution of political power is shaped with regard to the 

and not to the present. In old days, almost all the 
wealth, intelligence, and energy of England were in the South, 
and the share allotted to the South in the representation of 
the country was very properly much larger than that allotted 
to the North. Now the balance is the other way. The North 
is richer, abler, more energetic than the South ; but the old dis- 
tribution of power still continues. The North is not fairly 
treated now, and it is wise to provide, whenever a good oppor- 
tunity offers, that this injustice shall be remedied. 

If it is true that the essential feature of the new Reform 
Bill is to be the mere substitution of a 6/. rating qualification 
in boroughs for the present 10/. rental qualification, without 
any disfranchisement or redistribution of seats, there is not 
any one of these objects of a Reform Bill that will be obtained. 
The working-classes will easily see that they are to gain nothing 
by the change. ‘The number of their body that will be ad- 
mitted to the franchise under such a provision will be very small, 
and there is scarcely a place in the kingdom where the few votes 
they would acquire would make any difference at an election. 
Statistics might perhaps show that here and there a borough 
would undergo a sensible alteration; but a result so pre- 
carious and accidental could not possibly conciliate those 
of the labouring classes whom it is advisable to in- 
terest in the working of English institutions. Their posi- 
tion would be just what it is now; and so far from 
the future House of Commons being more penetrated 
by a liberal spirit, more in harmony with the masses, and 
better uble to appreciate their wants, it would probably be 
less so thgn that which is now sitting, for it would ite 
been elected under « Bill specially contrived to mock 
them and to elude their wishes. All the sad evils 
of the present system of corrupt boroughs would con- 
tinue, but in a more intense form. <A new set of electors 
would be added to the roll, of the very worst possible kind. 
They would not be labourers, but shopkeepers, still smaller, 
still greedier, still more shameless, than the lowest set of ten- 
pound householders. They would not only clutch at bribery 
with the avidity of a new passion, but they would have been 
called into political existence for the very purpose of being 
corrupted, and would feel and act as if they had gained a 
vested right in selling themselves. It is needless to say that 
if there is to be no redistribution of seats there can be 
no transfer of political power from the South to the North. 
So very evident are all these considerations that it seems 
difficult to believe that the Government is really going to 
so ridiculous a measure; tor it will satisfy no one. 

t will not sutiefy the country, which drealis any change 
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in the Constitution unless it is one that is conceived on a 
scale worth the risk—unless it seems to open the way 
to’ “a” better futufe, unless it appeals to the higher 
segpigents of political wisdom and generosity. It will 
not ‘satisfy those of the working-classes for whose 
benefit a Reform Bill is supposed more especially to be 
needed. It can scarcely satisfy Mr. Bricur and those 
who think with him; for although Mr. Bricnt advises 
that the questions of disfranchisement and redistribution 
of seats should be put aside for the present, he asks 
for so large a reduction of the suffrage as to change 
the character of the existing constituencies, and thus 
prepare the way for future changes. It will not 
satisfy those who are complacently called the educated 
Liberals, and who still hang on to the skirts of the 
vanishing forms of their fancy franchises and complicated 
mathematical schemes ; for it will effect none of the objects at 
which they aim, even though, 4 its utter inanity, it may 
avoid the dangers they dread. There is, however, we must 
in fairness own, one chance for such a Reform Bill. The 
Conservatives may take it under a contemptuous patronage. 
It is difficult to see why they should oppose a Bill 
which will discredit Reform, which will leave things 
much as they are, which will not remove a single abuse, 
and which, if carried, will dispose of the dreaded ques- 
tion of Reform for many years. Parties who love party 
triumphs, and the Conservatives who have suffered many things 
at the hands of Lord Russet, and Mr. Giapstone, aver that 
they could scarcely have a task that would give them a keener 
and sweeter revenge than that of enabling their old enemies 
to pass a Bill that would be productive of no good—that would 
discredit its promoters in the eyes of the country, and must 
inevitably break up the Liberal party. 


JAMAICA, 
ac general concurrence of opinion will ensure the passage 


of the Bill for the government of Jamaica without serious | 


opposition. It is evidently right that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should assume a provisional dictatorship; and future 
Parliaments must provide for the permanent organization of 
the colony. The case is unprecedented in colonial history, for 
the proposed suspension of the Jamaica Constitution, in 1839, 


— 
colonists should not acquiesce too readily in their 
clusion from the control of their own business. 

The conflicting which have been late 
inquiry which has already commenced. The news 
correspondents who have accompanied the Commission arp 
perhaps sincere in their desire to ascertain and report the 
truth, but they naturally associate with informants who cop. 

their own previous bias. The hundreds of negroes who 
are prepared to testify to the violent acts of the Government 
must be unlike their race if they are deficient in the fac 
of exaggeration. The experienced lawyers of the Com. 
mission will be able to check their evidence, and ty 
estimate its value; and in the meantime, their statemen 
addressed to sympathizing listeners, inspire little cong. 
dence. The respectable residents of Jamaica are 
bably more scrupulous in assertion, but they are almog, 
unanimously committed to conclusions which they haye 
the strongest motives for supporting by facts. The 
general belief that Gorpon was the principal author of 
the outbreak is in itself entitled to consideration, for go 
large a mass of smoke seems to indicate the presence 
of fire; but the detailed statements of angry witnesses 
must be regarded with suspicion. It is strange that 
no evidence of the smallest weight should have beey 
produced on the trial of a prisoner whom all his neigh. 
bours believe to have been guilty. His accusers would 
probably reply that he was a cunning conspirator, forgetting 
that the craft which effaces all proof of criminality deserves ac- 
quittal, or at least suspension of judgment. The Governor 
might be justified in putting Gorpon to death without 

_ legal proof of his complicity in the rebellion, if, being him- 

_ self satisfied of his guilt, he also thought that the execution 

was necessary for the safety of the colony. When, however, the 

prisoner was beyond reach of possible rescue on board the 
| Wolverine, it would seem that the public safety would not 

_ have been compromised by keeping him alive until he could 

be fairly convicted. Those who are anxious to se- 

cure the strict observance of law by all civil and milj- 

_ tary authorities ought not to be deterred from their pur- 

| pose by the ridicule which may attach to their accidental 

_and unpopular allies of Exeter-Hall. Any English subject is 

_ entitled to protection against executive irregularity, although 

_ philanthropists may think fit to compare his death to the 


ex- 


| 


isted by the Assembly and defeated by the Opposition | ™4ttyrdom of Srepuen. The analogy is certainly imperfect, 
tag pag | for it is not recorded that St. was in the habit of 


surrenders its liberties, there is a strong presumption against ™aking seditious speeches, or that he at any time proposed 


| 


its capacity for self-government. The white inhabitants | 


to purchase an armed vessel, with her guns and ammunition, 


of the island have acted under the influence of imme- | fF Some object which could by no possibility be lawful. Mr, 
diate alarm; but there is no doubt that the aboli- GORDON, according to the statement of Mr. Epensorovaa, late 


tion of the Assembly is demanded by public opinion. | 
When the Bill of 1839 was introduced, five years after | 
the emancipation of the slaves, the planters and their de- | 
pendants had not accustomed themselves to the thought that | 
any class but their own was capable of political action. The 
white population would still rely on its own powers of legis- 
lation and government, if its own absolute supremacy were 
definitely secured. The late disturbances have, however, 
reminded the dominant race that, under the existing law, the 
majority in every constituency might in a short time be | 
composed of negroes. To avoid so unpleasant a con- 
tingency, the Assembly and the Council adopted the 
Governor’s first Bill for establishing a narrow oligarchy, 
and they have still more gladly assented to the sweep- 
ing proposal for transferring every kind of power to the 
Crown. The voluntary abandonment of a Constitution which 
has lasted for two hundred years may perhaps disturb the 
robust and indiscriminate faith of Englishmen in the universal | 
expediency of representative government. The ancient | 
doctrines of constitutional freedom are not impeached by | 
the failure of the system in Jamaica; but the experiment | 
has proved that approximate equality among the electors 
is an indispensable condition of organic liberty. Even 
the limitation of the suffrage, which had been practi- 
cally maintained in Jamaica, failed to secure an adequate 
representation. The black inhabitants felt no confidence 
in legislators and rulers who shared, with few exceptions, the | 
prejudices of the superior race; and their distrust is justified 

by the conviction of every competent observer that the | 
Assembly was thoroughly incapable and corrupt. At present, | 
the white minority prefers security to power, and the negroes | 
and their advisers hope for favour from the Imperial Govern- | 
ment; but it is easy to foresee the disappointment and reaction | 
which must attend the best and most impartial administration 

ot affairs, It is perhaps, on the whole, desirable that the 


| 
| 


Lieutenant on board the Confederate cruiser Jallahassie, 
accompanied his offer to buy the ship with an unnecessary 
profession of warm sympathies with the Southern cause. 
The negotiation was probably connected with the designs of 
the Haytian refugees against their own Government, for the 
possession of the ship would have been utterly useless to 
Jamaica rebels, while it would have furnished conclusive 
evidence against the owner if the vessel had been employed 
for treasonable purposes. The statement, if it is true, 
only proves that GorpDoN was an active political in- 
triguer, and that he had no prejudice against the use of 
physical force. In connection with his religious professions, 
the intended purchase seems to prove that he was a hypocrite, 
or at least that he was inconsistent. St. SrePHEN was 
certainly a good man, Gorvon was possibly a bad man; but 
hanging, according to English notions, ought to be a less sum- 
mary proceeding than the Jewish process of stoning. 

It will fortunately be the duty of the Commission to 
decide among the various statements, which at present involve 
the whole story of the alleged insurrection in inextricable 
doubt. Sir Leopotp M‘Cuiintock found that all the Jamaica 
newspapers, and all the officers whom he met, concurred in 
the statement that 1,500 negroes had been killed, and that 
the Maroons had shot 800 of the number. Colonel Fyre, on 
the other hand, indignantly asserts that the amiable savages 
under his command killed only twenty-five. It is surprising 
that he should not previously have thought of correcting 
undisputed statements which purported to do honour to 
Colonel Fyre himself and to his troops. Colonel Hops, who 
bousted of shooting fugitive rebels at incredible distances, will 
perhaps hereafter explain away his own reports. It must be 
difficult to identify culprits, or to prove their guilt, at 600 
yards. The Governor demands of the General an account of 
Captain Forp’s celebrated exploits, and the General replies 
that the Captain is not under his orders, and that he knows 
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nothing about his proceedings. If unauthorized volunteers 
may, after proclamation of martial law, make war on their own 
account, and live on the enemy’s country, military despotism 
resolves itself into utter anarchy. Captain Forp’s fragment 
of autobiography was published several weeks before the 
Governor, by express direction of Mr. CarDwELL, thought fit 
to inquire either what he had done, or in what capacity he 
had acted. Cautious writers in England have never ceased 
to suggest the probability that the outrages which were said to 
be committed after the outbreak were probably exaggerated 
by their supposed authors and by sympathetic reporters. 
Retractation and wholesale denial, offered when English opinion 
had been loudly expressed, are not entitled to unhesitating 
credence. On one important point, however, there has been 
neither inconsistency nor change. After full consideration, as 
on the first alarm, the white residents of Jamaica appear to be 
unanimous in their approval of Mr. Eyre’s conduct. Their 
testimony is uot conclusive, because in a certain sense they 
are parties in the cause; but the sincerity with which it is 
offered is beyond suspicion. Before the outbreak the 
GoveRNor seems to have been generally unpopular, although 
he was the object of Gorvon’s bitter hostility ; but the vigorous 
suppression of the disturbances caused a general revulsion of 
opinion, and the execution of the dreaded demagogue was 
universally applauded. If experience had not shown that 
entire communities may be deluded under the influence 
of panic, the unaffected terror which finds its reaction 
in voluble gratitude might be accepted as evidence that 
the supposed danger was not imaginary. At present the 
Jamaica addresses to the Governor, including the document 
which is signed by several Dissenting ministers, only supply 
an additional reason for suspension of judgment. ntil the 
Commissioners have made their report, it is but an idle 
exercise of ingenuity to balance conflicting paradoxes in the 
hope of arriving at a conjectural conclusion. On one side it 
may be said that common consent supersedes proof, and, on 
the other, that some evidence ought to be forthcoming in sup- 
port of reiterated assertions. It is fortunate that the abolition 
of the constitutional liberties of Jamaica is approved by all 
parties. 

Mr. CarpwELL, having to address an exhausted House at 
one o'clock in the morning, naturally confined himself to a 
meagre, though intelligible, statement of the simple provisions 
of his Bill. Jamaica is to become for three years a Crown 
colony, and is to be governed in pursuance of Orders in Coun- 
cil. As a reason for adopting a temporary measure, Mr. 
CaRDWELL suggests the propriety of waiting for the Report of 
the Commission, but he admits that there is no probability of 
a return to representative government within the present 
generation. If the Government had been prepared with a 
plan, Parliament would not have insisted on postponing de- 
finitive legislation. Three years hence the revival of the 
Assembly will be as desirable as at present, and the una- 
nimity of the colonists in demanding the direct intervention 
of the Crown may possibly have been disturbed. If able 
administrators are sent to Jamaica, the ruin of the 
white Jandowners may perhaps still be arrested; but 
a Governor in a divided community requires a clear 
head and a strong will to save him from becoming a 
partisan. Colonial faction and favouritism represent in an 
exaggerated form the corresponding tendencies which occa- 
sionally affect Imperial politics. A ruler who is excessively 
popular, either with the white or with the black population, 
will probably have taken a one-sided view of his duties. It 
will be desirable that the home Government should discourage, 
as far as possible, the discussion in Parliament of the contro- 
versies which will inevitably arise. If Mr. Carpwett had 
disposed of the question while all parties were practically 
agreed, he might have saved much trouble to himself or his 
sucvessors. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


— leader of Her Masesty’s Opposition is a power in 
the State, with a position not so well defined, but in its 
way almost as influential, as that of the leader of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Disrac11 is not, indeed, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. By right of all political traditions, the ex- Minister, who is 
also ex hypothesi the in-coming Minister, is the leader of the 
Opposition. This is at present Lord Dersy’'s position; but 


Mr. Disraett’s constitutional, or at least his practical, place 
in the State is a very important one. For party purposes, 
it is always convenient for the Opposition when the two 
functions of leader of the Opposition and leader of the Oppo- 
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Sir Roserr Peet’s case, this occurred, party organization was 
more complete than is possible under present circumstances ; 
and there can be little doubt that it would be an advantage 
to the Conservative party were Lord Dersy in the Lower 
House. Surprises are more frequent in the Commons than in 
the Lords; sudden calls and emergencies, in which instant 
and decisive action is imperative, often turn up in the former ; 
and a golden moment is sometimes lost when there is no 
general in command with powers sufficiently autocratic to 
change the front, or to execute an unpremeditated flank 
movement. It is only just, therefore, in estimating Mr. 
Disrakti’s powers as leader of the Opposition in the Com- 
mons, to remember that he has never had full opportunities. 
To some extent, Mr. Grapstone at the present moment 
shares the same difficulties; but the representative of the 
Government in the Commons is seldom called upon to 
exercise a discretion or to extemporize a policy without 
first consulting his colleagues. And if he were, it may be 
doubted whether, in the present Parliament, there would not 
be the same reluctance and hesitation in following a leader's 
sudden appeal, whether made from the Treasury Bench or 
from the front seats on the SpraKer’s left hand. In either 
case, confidence, that plant of slow growth, exhibits stunted pro- 
portions. In estimating the probabilities of the present Session, 
therefore, it may not be out of place to review the conditions 
of success or failure to which the Opposition is exposed by 
the fact of Mr. Disraevi’s leadership. Neither Mr. Giap- 
stone nor Mr. Disrakt can boast of that entire and unwaver- 
ing discipline in their followers which is a main element 
of success. It is not given to every party leader to be a 
Pacmerston or a Peet, Few men can attract loyal sympathy 
or exact obedience, willing or constrained. Add to this, 
that it is always a disadvantage to a party to have several 
chiefs among whom there is not much to choose. PEEL 
and Patmerston both towered, like the son of Kus, above 
their fellows. So does Mr. Guapstone; but then he 
differs from his great predecessors in this, that he is 
unintelligible to the crowd behind him. Perr. and PaLmer- 
ston had a crystalline clearness about them which saved 
people the labour of thinking. Mr. GLapstone has an ugly 
habit of forcing his friends to take some trouble to understand 
him, and his friends naturally dislike this. To a considerable 
extent, the same disadvantage attends Mr. Disrag.t’s leader- 
ship. The hesitation to follow Mr. DisraELi may be grounded 
on motives different from those which are at the bottom of the 
reluctance to follow Mr. GLapstong, but for practical purposes 
it comes to much the same thing. Mr. Giapsrone and Mr. 
Disraz.tt are both necessities to their party, and neither is 
a welcome necessity; but the hesitation behind Mr. Disrak.i is 
different, we think, from the hesitation behind Mr. GLapstone. 
In what does this difference consist ? 


At the first glance, there are certain superficial resem- 
blances in the respective careers of the two leaders in the 
Commons which might serve to account for the common 
fate which attends their hegemony. Both Mr. Disraewi 
and Mr. Giapstone have changed their political profes- 
sions, and no doubt this fact does go some way to account 
for their unsatisfactory relations to their followers. But 
here there is a wide distinction between the two chiefs. 
Some men change their views for reasons which, though 
you may not accept them, you can at least understand ; 
other men change, and all that can be said is, they 
change. In Mr. GLApsToNE’s case, ten thousand reasons ma 
be assigned for his gyrations; intellectual subtlety, a habit 
of mind prolific in distinctions, a mental constitution so 
organized that, by its own natural law, it must be always 
in a state of flux, will account for, if it will not justify, 
almost any eccentricity of the CHancettor of the Excnequer. 
It is the law of his being to be alwayson the move. This 
is not the case with Mr. Disrarii. He began life as a 
Radical, and he changed—nobody can tell, or nobody cares to 
say, why. There was not in his case the restless activity 
of Mr. Grapstong. He , and that was the beginning 
and end of it. He turned over, or turned down, onegpage 
of life before it was half read, and began another. In Mr. 
DisrakLI we are saved the trouble of supposing any long 
and reluctant process which forced tardy and unwelcome 
convictions on him. He never pretended to have endured 
any protracted and agonizing condition of secret self-martyr- 
dom. He was on one side one Session, and on the other the 
next. And this sort of thing is not easily forgotten. If, in 
Mr. GLapsTone’s case, it is irritating to be distracted by a 
multitude of reasons for his political changes, in Mr. Disrae.i’s 
case it is equally, or perhaps more, unfortunate that he can 
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illustration from an analogous field of thought, one can appre- 
hend Joun Henry Newman, but the world does not follow Joun 
Drypen. So it is with Mr. Disraztit. ‘The difference in 
either instance is the difference between a conversion following 
upon hard and slow intellectual struggles, and what is called 
a moral, which now and then means an immoral, motive. 
In Mr. Grapsrone’s conversion the world recognises the 
existence of a reason, or perhaps of a pleonasm of reason, even 
though it does not like the reason; but in Mr. Disraext’s 


conversion, where there is no reason .even put forward, the , 


world simply stands aloof, stares, sulks, or perhaps imagines 
low and sordid grounds for the change. This is the prime and 
ever-present cause of Mr. Disrarxi’s unpopularity with his 
followers. As he never assigned a noble motive for his new 
self, he is credited with an ignoble one. Perhaps the impu- 
tation may be unjust; but if a convert will not justify 
himself, he must not be surprised if outsiders think that 
he cannot. It may not be true that Mr. Disracii abjured 
his young Radicalism with the expectation of being em- 
ployed under Peer, and again that, because Pre., slow 
in tendering or accepting confidences, declined to meet him, 
this interesting young pervert set himself to hunt to death 
the Minister who would not patronize him. But as no 
other explanation of Mr. Disrar.i’s career has been offered, 


it is not so wonderful that the world accepts it, it for no other ! 


reason, in default of a more creditable one. 

This, however, is not all. Mr. Disraewt’s political life 
exhibits another phase besides his conversion from Radicalism 
to Toryism. The ugly word “adventurer” attaches itself 
to him. 
much to Mr. Disraeu’s credit that he has risen from 
the ranks; and, disparage his career or dislike it as we 
may, nobody can deny him the possession of force of 


character and strength of will, and very remarkable powers | 


and abilities. But English Tories, from the very nature ot 
their principles, must find it difficult to appreciate that sort 
of excellence which this aspect of Mr. Disra£ti presents. We 
are far from coupling, except by way of a passing illustration, 
the names of Burke and Disraewi, but it is worth while 
to remember that the great country party never could 


disentangle even Burke from the imputation of what they | 


stupidly called political adventureship. In Suermpay’s case, if 
in any man’s, the charge was a legitimate one; we do not 


say that it is so in Mr. Disraeut’s, but the fact that it exists | 


must detract very largely from his legitimate influence with 
his party. It is in political as in social life; the man who by 
strength of character, power, or self-reliance, has forced him- 
self within the magic circle is tolerated rather than welcomed. 
It takes a generation or two for the blood to acquire the rich- 
ness of the traditional blue. -No dofbt this is a jealousy which 
is rapidly and deservedly passing away, but to Mr. Disrakwi 
has been reserved the merit or the misfortune of being the 
first to assault Tory conventionalities in their tenderest place. 
He was not only not born in the political purple, but the 
tinge of the yellow caftan was upon his cradle. It is 


to the credit of the age that Jewish disabilities have | 


been removed, but it is no great wonder that old 
Tories grumble when they are led to victory some 
times, and to defeat often, by one whose very name recalls 
recollections which they conscientiously, though unreason- 
ably, detest. ‘The great governing jamilies, though they may 
not choose to own it, feel a rising of the gorge at the very 


sound of the un-English patronymic of the leader of the | 
country party. To avail ourselves of a former illustration, , 
as the hereditary Howanps and Stourtons and Petres and , 
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other. The inactive policy of the Opposition was justified e 
excused by its leaders on the ground, which had some 

in it, that the Jate Premier was only a Liberal skin-deep ; and it 
suited nobody to scratch him down to the old Tory quick, B 
with Mr. Giapstoxe in the van, this fencing and foil-p 
must cease. It may be that the Tories of the rank and 
will force on a general action; and there is a good deal in 
the apparent weakness of the Government which seems calcy. 
lated to encourage an active campaign. It may be doub 
however, whether this will suit Mr. Disragtt. In office and 
out of office he has of late years shown a consistent form of 
versatility which has become simply tedious. Bland, courteo 
deferential, almost “’umble” to foes as well as friends, he has 
by this time played outthatgame. He must come out in some 
other character during the present Session. An Opposition 
leader cannot afford to sink into an accepted bore. Mr, Djs. 
RAELI is now fairly pitted against one whom he must, whether 
he wills it or not, treat simply as an equa!. The genius which 
' quailed before a PALMERSTON must assert itself against a Grap. 
stone. It is open to Mr. Disraext to repeat his old s 

and to bait the leader of the House of Commons nightly, 
Perhaps, however, the day for this sort of thing has gone by. 
Mr. Disrakxt is no longer young, and his powers of' secretj 
sarcasm may be enfeebled. But anyhow, if Mr. Guapstoyg jg 
as thin-skinned and irritable as the tiger, he has, with the 
| tiger's temper, much of the tiger's strength of claw and jaw, 
| It may not be as safe to poke up GLADSTONE as it was to snarl 
' at the pachydermatous Pert. One thing, at any rate, is cer- 


-tain—Mr. DisragLt must come out. ‘There is one political 


' virtue which he has not yet simulated in all its complete- 


| ness; it is that of calm, solid patriotism. He might try that 
‘character. Yet his rehearsal for the part in the theatre of 
Oxtord, when he came torward as the mere obedient son and 
orthodox interpreter or the faith, met with such a merry re- 
ception that it may be doubted whether he will,continue in 
the part. And, as he has exhausted all that artistic dulness 
could do tor him in the way of attracting confidence, he will 
perhaps find it, after all, most convenient to fall back, if he 
can, on his old brilliancy. The fingers may be stiffening, 
| and the powers of patter may be less ready than they were; 
| but to a veteran actor an old sham is better than a new one, 
Moreover, a great party is not slow to discover that, if the 
candle won't shine, it must be snuffed out ; and Mr. Disragu 
has not come to this. He must do something in the next five 
/ months, and whatever he does will relieve the Session from 
, that dense cloud of stupidity which has of late years befogyed 
Parliament, and from that dulness to which he himself’ so 
| largely contributed. 


THE SHENANDOAH. 


7-2 correspondence just published on the case of the 
Shenandoah is the most interesting of the whole series 
of documents produced by our differences and discussions with 
the United States during the late American war. We have 
reached now the term of discussion, as the disputants own 
they cannot go further without saying things that ought not 
to be said it peace is to be maintained. Mr. Sewanp, on the 
| 30th ot last November, wrote a despatch which was couched 
an language as offensive to the English Government as any 
language could be that should be not wholly inconsistent 
, With the maintenance of friendly relations “It would have 
gratified the Preswent,” he writes, “if Her Mavesty’s 
“ Government had caused proceedings to be instituted for the 
“ condemnation of the Shenandoah. The course, however, 


Wexps look askance at the parvenu pervert, and never could | “which the British Government has hitherto pursued in 


forgive Cardinal Wiseman his Spanish taint, so the repre- | “ regard to our applications for justice was such as to discourage, 
sentatives of Perceval and Liverpoot do not willingly pull , “on our part, an expectation of the disposition of the vessel. 


in a Caucasian collar. We say all this, not forgetting the | 
extraordinary services which Mr. Disrartt has rendered to | 
his party, and the depth of weakness and disorganization out | 
of which he rescued it by the brilliancy of his abilities and | 
his tenacious persistency of purpose. ‘The country party | 
would undoubtedly be guilty of the grosses€ ingratitude if it | 
were to throw him over for the sake of obtaining a more 
acceptable chief. Nevertheless there can be no question as to | 
the fact that the relations of his followers to their leader are | 
the reverse of cordial. 
It remains to be seen what line the versatile ex-CuANCELLOR | 
of the Excuzquer will adopt. Where all is in flux and | 
uncertainty, it can scarcely be that Mr. Disi:azxt will content 
himself with the role which he has played since he last | 
held office. The death of Lord PatMersron releases the | 
Conservatives as well as the Liberals from that armistice | 
which was as convenient to one side of -the House as to the — 


“‘ We accept her now, simply and exclusively upon the pruden- 
“ tial consideration that, being reduced into our possession, she 
“ will not again depart from British waters in a hostile cha- 
“acter.” And as to the conduct of the English Government 
with regard to the Shenandoah, Mr. Sewaxd, in language even 
still stronger, remarks that “ the United States regret they are 
“unable to draw any other inference than the painful one 
“that Her Magesty’s Government have assumed to hold 
“ guiltless of all crime subjects of Her Masesry who have, in a 
‘time of profound peace, waged naval war upon the high seas 
“against unarmed citizens of the United States, engaged in 
“lawful commerce and navigation.” Mr. Apans was in- 
structed to read the despatch as a protest against these pro- 
ceedings. He did as he was bid, and very naturally Lord 
CLARENDON was exceedingly angry. There was something 
very aggravating in being told that England was so hopelessly 
and wilfully unjust, and so utterly past all argninent and 
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reason, that even when she gave a ship up, the ship was 
received, not as rightly adtvece ot as an earnest. of good 
jnteations, but in order that this particular ship might be kept 
from doing the wrong which English ships generally were en- 
by the English Government to do. Lord CLARENDON 
told Mr. Apams that his sincere desire to do and say — 
that could impair our friendly relations with the Uni 
States alone prevented him from replying to the despatch at 
once in the terms which he thought it deserved. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Sewanv's despatch was written with much acrimony, and 
with a peevish license of language that was unworthy of his 
position, and Lord CLARENDON took the wisest course in de- 
clining to enter into arguments and examine assertions put 
forward in so uncourteous a manner. But when this is 
admitted, the main question remains whether the course 
which our Government adopted with regard to the Shenandoah 
was the right one; and, in pronouncing an opinion on this point, 
we ought not to allow any irritation which Mr. Sewarp’s 
despatch may produce to influence us in the least. The re- 
nsibility which the Government ought to assume for the 
acts of British subjects guilty of infringing neutrality, and 
the amount and kind of control it ought to exercise over such 
ns, are subjects far too momentous to allow us to suffer 
any but the widest principles of justice and expediency to 
guide our decision. 


Technically, and as a matter of mere law, the conduct of 
the English Government appears to us to have been through- 
out justifiable. We do not see any point as to which it can 
be said that our Government had legal duties which it 
neglected, or legal powers of which it did not avail itself. 
The Shenandoah was a British ship called the Sea King, 
engaged in the regular Bombay trade, and carried no arma- 
ment except two small guns, such as merchant vessels of 
her size,and with her destination, ordinarily carry. In fact, 
when she passed into the service of the Confederates, her 
new commander, in engaging his crew, told them that, 
as they could see from the vessel itself, he did not mean 
to fight, and would have nothing to do with men-of-war 
except to try to get away from them. The Govern- 
ment could not possibly have prevented such a ship from 
sailing when she pleased. Off Madeira she met her col- 
league, the Laurel, also from Liverpool, laden with arms; 
and the Laurel had just as much right to leave Liverpool 
with a cargo of arms as any of the numerous vessels that 
sailed with cargoes of arms for New York. Off Madeira, but 
on the high seas, the Sea King was sold to the Confederate 
agents. Captain WappELL produced his commission, and began 
to enlist such of the crew of the two vessels as he could persuade 
to enter the Confederate service. Captain Cornett, who com- 
manded the Sea ing, was ultimately prosecuted by 
our Government for his share in the proceedings; but 
there was no evidence to show that he had, while 
in Great Britain, infringed the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
He had a right to sell a ship to a belligerent at sea, and 
he was not bound—and, in fact, had no power—to prevent his 
crew enlisting in the service of that belligerent. Sub- 
sequently the Sea King, under her new name of the Shenan- 
doah, went to Melbourne, and an account of what happened 
there has been drawn up by one of her crew named TEMPLE, 
who since her arrival in Liverpool has furnished thg United 
States authorities with an account of her proceedings. If 
his account is read by itself, the Melbourne authorities 
would seem to have behaved with disgraceful partiality 
to a Confederate vessel, to have placed themselves and their 
resources: at the disposal of the Confederate commander, 
and to have joined in what is called an ovation to Captain 
Wappett and his staff. Fortunately, however, the. Blue- 
book in which Tesrie’s statement is set out also contains a 
long series of extracts from the newspapers of Victoria, pub- 
lished during the stay there of the Shenandoah. The extracts 
are so numerous, and are taken from so many different journals, 
as to leave little doubt that the information given by TEMPLE is 
very far from correct. The Melbourne authorities, far from 
welcoming the Shenandoah, gave her as unfavourable a recep- 
tion as was consistent with admitting her at all on the basis 
of a man-of-war belonging to a recognised belligerent. She 
was even detained for some little time on the slips 
where she was being repaired, she was forced to give 
up four seamen that had enlisted on her, and she was 
only allowed to sail on the captain’s giving his word 
of honour that there were no other sailors on board who 

joined her since her arrival in Victoria. 


That the Melbourne authorities were quite right to receive 


her there can be no doubt. It might be asalutary change in the 
law to lay down that no belligerent vessel should be received 


in the ports of a neutral unless she could show that she had 
originally sailed from a port pia. pe to that belligerent. But 
this is not the law as it stands, and hag never been acted on 
5 Beg The Shenandoah left Melbourne, went tow 
ing Straita, captured crowds of unfortunate whalers, and 

was ultimatel ght into Liverpool. Her captain imme- 
diately her at the disposal of the English Goverment, 
for surrender to the authorities of the United States. 
The surrender was xm and Mr. Apams ventured to say 
that the promptitude with which the English Government acted 
would meet with the warm approbation of his Government. 
The warmth of the approbation may be gathered from the 
terms which Mr. Sewarp used in speaking of the acceptance 
of this ship, The Government of the United States could not 
undo the work of its own agents, but it undoubtedly tted 
that the surrender was accepted. For it is beyond dispute 
that to accept the ship was to recognise that she had belonged 
to the Confederates, and thus to cut a from the 
Americans their favourite argument that the ship had 
been throughout British, The English Government 
had, however, to deal not only with the ship, but with her 
captain and her crew. The authorities of the United States 
contend that Captain WappELL ought to have been indicted 
for piracy. The answer of the English Government is, that if 
he had been charged with piracy he must have been taken at 
once before a magistrate, and that unless some evidence of 
piracy had been given the magistrate must have released him 

at once. But the English Government had no evidence what- 
ever that Captain WappeLt had captured American ships 
after he knew that the war was over; and Lord CLarenpon very 
at points out that the English Government could not have 

owered itself to try to get out the only evidence which the 
Americans can suggest might have been forthcoming—the 


evidence of men like Tempie, who might have been willing . 


to give testimony against their captain and fellow-sailors. 

But, the Americans urge, if they could not have been 
successfully indicted for piracy, they might have been prose- 
cuted for a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, in enlisting 
in the Confederate service when they were either British 
subjects or sufficiently domiciled here to be amenable to 
British law. As to the latter head, it would be going very far 
indeed to say that foreigners residing in England who chose to 
fight on the side of one or other belligerent ought to be prose- 
cuted ; for, undoubtedly, the first example ought in that case to 
be made of the Count of Panis and his brother. As to British 
subjects, it is perhaps doubtful whether any one on board 
had committed an offence against the Act; but at any rate 
the crew of the Shenandoah had done no more than the 
crowds of Irish who went over to take the bounty at New 
York. Still, if the account given of the behaviour of Captain 
Paynter of the Donegal, which Tempte furnished, is true, the 
mode in which the crew of the Shenandoah was released was 
open to exception. According to Tempie, Captain Paynter 
said, ‘“‘I am come to release you”; and he then asked the 
nationality of every one present, The word had been 
passed round that every Byitish subject should say he 
was a Southerner. Captain Paynter took the statements 
as they were given, and informed the Government that there 
were no British subjects on . This, if true, was a mere 
trifling with the forms of law, and had the air of the British 
Government conniving in a transparent evasion of its own 
laws. But Tempie’s account is open to many suspicions, more 
especially as it was confided to the agents of the United States 
after he thought that he had been wronged, because, although 
some of the sailors had received their full pay after arriving at 
Liverpool, he hadnot. Even, however, if Captain Paynter was 
indiscreet, this does not at all prove that the Government had 
any evidence on which to prosecute the sailors, or any reason 
to single them out from all the large number of persons who 
chose to enlist on either side—and, in nine instances out of ten, 
on the Federal side—in the late civil war. We do not, there- 
fore, see where, in strict law, our Government is to be blamed 
for anything it did in the case of the Shenandoah ; and, there- 
fore, if it was wrong at all, it was wrong only in the 
way in which Mr. Apams asserts it to have mainly erred, that 
is, in not having enacted fresh laws that would have checked 
the course of such vessels as the Shenandoah. Whether this 
would have been possible or wise is a very large and difficult 
question. What is certain is, that we might now, in concert 
with the United States and France, lay down as stringent a 
code against aiding belligerents as neutrals could in practice 
find tolerable. But, unhappily, the tone in which Mr. 
SewarD now writes precludes all hope of so desirable a 
termination of the discussion. ; 
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THE FENIANS. 
6 tap Fenians may boast of having partially accomplished 
one of their principal objects. They have not destroyed 
the greatness of England, by dismembering the Empire; but 
they have rendered Ireland for an indefinite time insecure and 
miserable. The prosperity of the country was reviving 
through the effects of a prosperous harvest, and of the in- 
creased demand for live-stock caused by the English cattle 
plague; but the conspirators have thoroughly alarmed every 
owner of property, every respectable trader, and every native 
and foreign capitalist. No improvement is possible while 
there is even a possibility of a murderous insurrection. The 
a differs from many preceding combinations of a similar 
ind through the circumstance that its centre is placed in a 
foreign country, and that its agents receive from the same 
quarter large subsidies of money. It is said, perhaps on in- 
sufficient authority, that 60o/. is paid every week in Dublin 
for the manufacture of weapons and ammunition ; and although 
it is surprising that criminal operations on so large a scale 
should escape the vigilance of the police, the American subscrip- 
tions to the conspiracy fully account for a lavish expenditure. If 
the threatened attack on Canada really occurs, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will perhaps no longer allow the 
public organization in its own territory of a piratical war 
against England. But for the release of the prisoner MITCHELL 
at the request of the Fenian body, the extraordinary tolera- 
tion which has been accorded to its leaders might perhaps 
have been explained by the habitual license of speech and 
action which prevails in America; yet the loud indignation 
which is still felt, or affected, on account of the aid which a 
few private Englishmen afforded to the Confederate cause, is 
curiously inconsistent with the conduct of the Government and 
the people in the Fenian business. The enemies of England 
may congratulate themselves on the annoyance, the anxiety, and 
the considerable expense which have been caused by menaces 
of rebellion. A higher triumph has been achieved by the 
enemies of Ireland. That unhappy island is not likely to be 
devastated by civil war; but in many parts of the country the 
peaceable inhabitants are in constant fear of plunder and 
massacre, and they unanimously welcome the successive pro- 
clamations which subject menaced districts to exceptional 
laws. The Government appears to act with prudence and 
vigour ; and, if necessary, it may be trusted to increase the 
garrison of Ireland. The military stations have been occu- 
pied by regular troops, and the General Commanding-in-Chief 
is one of the ablest officers in the army. The actual out- 
break would probably accelerate the suppression of the move- 
ment; but although the Government has nothing to fear, an 
Irish Morant Bay rebellion might cause incalculable injury to 

the neighbourhood in which it occurred. 

While Englishmen have been congratulating themselves on 
the moderate and lenient administration of the law, Mr. Pore 
Hennessy has arrived at the opposite conclusion, that prison 
discipline is too harsh to be applied to gentlemen of the fine 
feelings and conscientious convictions which were professed be- 
tween verdict and sentence by several of the Fenian convicts. 
If it is true that solitary confinement and penal servitude 
produce the bodily and mental effects which Mr. Hennessy 
describes, any unintended excess of punishment ought to be 
checked by the proper officers, or, if necessary, by means of 
legislation. In the meantime, it is not improbable that the 
advocate of a special class of prisoners may have exaggerated 
the severity which is impartially applied to his clients 
and to ordinary criminals. The rarity of capital punish- 
ment renders it n to study methods of rendering 
life disagreeable. It is undoubtedly painful to be locked 
up alone in a cell, or to be forced to work in a gang at 
Portland; but as long as the treatment is compatible 
with the maintenance of ordinary health, the O’Doyovans and 
the Lusys thoroughly deserve their fate. Mr. Hennessy’s 
motives for remonstrating may probably be resolved into a 
natural feeling of humanity, an Irish sympathy with disaffec- 
tion, and, above all, a desire to retaliate on the opponents of 
Italian tyranny. It is natural that Mr. Hennessy should 
seize an opportunity to reproach Mr. Giapstone and Lord 
Russet with their inconsistency in objecting to the cruelty 
of a foreign despot and yet enforcing the law against a wanton 
rebel at home. It is impossible to lay down any rigid rule for 
the treatment of political opponents or offenders. FERDINAND 
IL. of Naples confined in chains, without trial, Ministers 
who had merely given him the unpalatable advice that 
he should keep his sworn faith to his subjects; and Mr. 
Grapstoxe thought that Baron Poerto, even if he was im- 
prisoned as a punishment for his liberal opinions, ought not to 
nave been chained to an ordinary criminal. It was also con- 


sidered that other victims of their belief in the Krxa’s sincerity 
might advantageously have been exempted from corporal pun. 
ishment at the caprice of their gaolers. All England and qj 
Europe agreed in the ap to public opinion ; and it yo, 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Pork Hennessy will 
equally unanimous concurrence. The Irish Fenians have 
been fairly tried, and with scarcely an exception they haye 
admitted the justice of the verdicts. It was their avowed 
purpose to overthrow the existing Government in Ireland by the 
use of force, in pursuance of a secret conspiracy ; and if Baron 
Poerio and his associates had been lawfully convicted of a simj_ 
lar enterprise, even against the infamous Government of Naples, 
Mr. Guapstone would never have urged Lord Anernegy ty 
use his influence in their The rebels of 1848 had gp 
far an advantage over the criminals who have been 
tried, that, according to the custom of the time, they were 
sentenced to transportation and not to penal servitude. After 
undergoing a portion of their punishment, they were, on the 
erroneous assumption that they were men of honour, allowed 
to remain at large on their promise not to escape. With the 
exception of Mr. Suita O’Brien, the whole number, including 
Mircuett and Meacuer, shamelessly violated their parole, 
When the time comes for a possible relaxation of the sentences 
on the Fenian ringleaders, the Government of the day yil] 
perhaps not fall into the error of regarding them as gentlemen, 
If any sentimental compassion had been felt for the Trish 
culprits, the weakness would have been corrected by the re- 
cent murder of a poor artisan of Dublin. It appears that the 
murdered man had been unjustly suspected of giving informa- 
tion to the police. The conspirators are less scrupulous than 
judges or juries in deciding upon evidence. It is their 
object to intimidate their own accomplices and their humbler 
opponents by acts of violence; and the outrage is probably 
approved by the leaders whom Mr. Hennessy respects as 
honourable though unfortunate politicians. The Fenians 
seem indeed anxious to advertise themselves as disinterested 
enemies of the human race. They boast, truly or falsely, that 
one of their confederates treacherously destroyed the Atlantic 
cable, for the purpose apparently of illustrating the Fenian 
power of mischief. The “Irish Republic” has now committed 
its first act of secret assassination, and probably not its last. A 
previous attempt to murder two or three constables for dis- 
charging their duty happily failed, but there is reason to fear 
that the attempt may be repeated. A government or a com- 
munity which treated a sanguinary conspiracy with excessive 
leniency would deserve to perish. Among the despots whose 
cruelty Mr. Hennessy has often attempted to palliate, as in the 
free Governments which have seldom profited by his sym- 
pathy, he will not find a ruler so imbecile as to invite 
destruction by regarding high treason as a trivial offence. The 
very O’Donocuves and Ditioys are unable to suggest any 
plausible excuse for Irish rebellion; and even if the English 
Government had given substantial reason for discontent, it 
would still have been justified in vindicating the law against 
open resistance. 


It is desirablethat, both in England and Ireland, the atrocity 
of the plot should be steadily kept in mind; but there is no 
use in arguing with Fenians, or with Americans who counte- 
nance #. It is the most urgent duty of the Government 
to afford such protection to the eable community as 
to preclude the possibility of an outbreak. If the troops which 
are about to retarn from New Zealand and from India are sut- 
ficient for home duty, the reductions of the army which have 
been announced may perhaps be expedient. It is, however, 
not desirable that the peace of the United Kingdom should be 
endangered for the — of reducing the Army Estimates 
by two or three hundred thousand pounds; and though there 
is force enough in the United Kingdom to suppress any pos- 
sible insurrection, it is necessary to impress the imagination 
of would-be rebels rather than to rely on their prudence. 
The preparations of the Fenians, though they are unexpectedly 
considerable, bear no proportion to the demands of even the 
rashest insurrection. The pikes could only be formidable to 
a force unprovided with fire-arms, and even the rifles and 
cartridges which have been seized would be useless in the 
hands of a rabble. The Fenians would probably fail to attain 
their object even if the Government and the army stood aloot 
from the struggle; for the loyal population would outnumber 
the enemy, and in the North they would be as well armed 
and more efficiently organized. e, however, of the most 
urgent reasons for preventing armed rebellion is founded on the 
necessity of hindering the Orangemen from taking a part in the 
struggle. Although the Roman Catholic clergy and the respectable 
laity are opposed to the plot, the Protestants consider them- 
selves especially marked out for the vengeance of the rebels. 
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If they were forced to unite for self-defence, they would pro- 
bably confound their habitual antagonists with the members 
of the conspiracy, and a feud might be revived which 
would be more pernicious than the treason of the Fenians. 

ers, in Europe and in America, who regard England 


sooner or later,. be left to settle their mutual relations without 
external interference. The Presipent thinks that the experi- 
ment will be more advantageously tried before the superior 
race has been irritated by hostile legislation, and while the 
negro is still accustomed to subordination. His opponents, 
on the other hand, demand positive securities for the welfare 


> habitual ill-will, exult in the vexation which is un- 
avoidably caused by the threatened disturbance of the peace 
of Ireland; but when experience has once more proved that 
the English Monarchy is not easily overthrown, the Fenian 
plot will only be remembered by the distress which it has 
caused. 


AMERICA. 
ORD DERBY, in the debate on the Address, displayed his 
characteristic carelessness by offering an unnecessary 
criticism on recent American controversies. He may pos- 
sibly have sufficient grounds for his opinion that the Presi- 
pext’s policy of reconstruction is sound, and that the 
objections raised by the majority in both Houses of Congress 
are consequently ill-founded; but, as the dispute concerns 
no English interest, the House of Lords is not called upon to 
choose a side, or to express an opinion which will probably be 
resented. Political essayists on contemporary history are not 
equally bound to reticence, but in treating of the domestic 
affairs of foreign countries they ought, as far as possible, 
to keep themselves clear of party prejudices and connec- 
tions. Mr. Conway, who has devoted considerable ability to 
the task of explaining American politics to English readers, 
has lately published a warning against a hasty condemna- 
tion of the Radical party. His arguments in favour of 
negro suffrage are plausible in themselves, and he is un- 
doubtedly right in holding that, if the question is to be settled 
by Federal authority, the present opportunity for organic 
legislation ought not to be neglected. The extreme Repub- 
licans, who have hitherto controlled the action of Congress, 
hold that the Southern population consists partly of conquered 
enemies at the mercy of the victor, and partly of allies and 
clients whom he is bound to protect. As the States will, 
after definitive reconstruction, administer their own affairs, it 
is argued that the occasion for placing the negroes on an 
equality with their former masters will never again recur. 
Theories on both sides are naturally adjusted in conformity with 
practical objects. The PresipEnt, supported by the Democrats, 
and perhaps by the moderate Republicans, assumes that the 
Southern States were legally incapable of secession, and that 
therefore, on the suppression of armed resistance to ‘authority, 
they necessarily resume their place in the Union. But, as Mr. 
Coxway observes, there is a logical inconsistency in imposing 
conditions on the acknowledgment of a legal consequence. If 
the Southern States were absolutely entitled to enjoy their 
former rights, the Presipent committed a usurpation in 
demanding the repudiation of the Confederate debt, or the 
assent of the several States to the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. A formula seldom fits the facts which it has to 
cover, nor can Mr. Tuappeus Sevens escape from similar 
contradictions. If the Southern States have ceased to 
exist as political units, Congress has assuredly no right to 
reconstitute them as integral parts of the Union. According 
to Mr. Conway, the Presipent and his Secretary of State 
have been guilty of a discreditable trick in reckoning the 
votes of several Southern States in the majority of three- 
fourths by which alone slavery is supposed to have been 
abolished. If Georgia and Louisiana are not States of the Union, 
‘they are not even organized Territories; and before they can 
be restored to their former condition, they must be recognised 
as capable of corporate existence and identity. In substance, 
the Presipent and the Congress really agree that the Southern 
States have survived secession, and that the fortune of war 
has enabled the Federal Government to impose upon them 
reasonable conditions of peace. The practical issue is sufli- 
ciently serious without rhetorical exaggeration. 
Foreign observers are compelled to calculate probabilities as 
well as to balance considerations of expediency and right. Even 
if the Republican party were clearly supporting the cause of 
justice, it is possible that the Presipent’s policy might prevail. 
The military occupation which is the only alternative of 
State sovereignty is not within the competence of Congress. 
When the Presivent thinks fit to withdraw the remaining 
garrisons from the South, the local Governors and Legislatures 
will resume their independence, although their Senators 
and Representatives may still be arbitrarily excluded from 
the councils of the Union. There is reason to fear that 
the condition of the negro will be highly unsatisfactory to his 
well-wishers; but unless the South is to be retained in per- 


of the blacks, and they especially rely on the national panacea 
of indiscriminate suffrage. As an additional check on pos- 
sible oppression of the negroes, Congress has passed a Bill 
renewing and extending the powers of the Freedman’s Bureau. 


If the PresipENT assents to the measure, and at the same 


time adheres to his system of relieving the South from mili 
occupation, the officers of the Bureau will be charged wi 


duties almost impossible to perform in the midst of a neces- 
sarily hostile population. It is difficult to understand how 
two-thirds of the people of the South can be governed under 
their own laws by their own magistrates, while a minority 
belonging to an inferior race depends on an alien and despotic 
authority. The Constitution of the United States and the 
whole fabric of society are founded on the assumption that 


justice, police, and every other department of domestic 


administration belong exclusively to the several States. 
The Freedman’s Bureau was a necessary anomaly during 
the war, and in the provisional state which followed the 
conquest; but if the organization is maintained in efficiency 
without the consent of the State Governments, the military 
occupation of the South will be prolonged in spite of an 
opposite decision formed by the Commander-in-Chief of all 
the national forces. The enormous powers which have been 
claimed and exercised by the Presipent surprised those who 
were accustomed to constitutional government; and if Mr. 
Jounson’s acts are, by some unforeseen process, reversed, the 
great majority of his own countrymen will share the astonish- 
ment of foreigners. Mr. Sewarp, Mr. Sranron, and the 
ArtTorNeY-GENERAL must have misapprehended the law and 
the Constitution, if the State Legislatures which approved the 
Constitutional Amendment were irregular and incompetent 
Assemblies. 

If the Freedman’s Bureau is sustained by sufficient force, 
it will probably effect its immediate object at the expense 
of State independence. The concession of the suffrage to 
the blacks appears to promise a far less certain protection. 
The advocates of the plan assert that in America the 
possession of the suffrage commands respect, and that it 
also furnishes a motive for encouraging the education of 
the voter. It is intelligible that the numerical sovereign 
should: be courted and feared, and even that his subjects 
should wish, as far as possible, to qualify him for his 
irresponsible functions; but until the experiment has been 
successfully tried, the expectation that the negro will be 
admitted to a practical share of sovereignty seems altogether 
chimerical. That black voters should serve as the electoral 
body-guard of a military adventurer, or as the instruments 
of Federal usurpation, is not inconceivable. Their free par- 
ticipation, proportionally to their numbers, in legislation and 
government, can neither be expected nor desired by any 
friend of liberty. The essence of freedom is voluntary sub- 
mission to the rule of chosen equals or of acknowledged 
superiors; and it is that a self-governing popu- 
lation should be to a certain extent homogeneous. If 
the votes of three freedmen are to outweigh those of two 
white citizens, all the conditions of free government are 
violated. The most fanatical admirers of slavery never pre- 
tended that the system could, in three or four generations, 
raise the African savage to the level of the free European. 
The power of a lower race over a higher must be essentially 
tyrannicak In practice, the whites would perhaps devise 
means of managing their intrusive associates in the tranchise, 
as the Democratic party employ ignorant Irishmen for their 
own ‘political purposes. It is barely possible that, in ex- 
change for a factious or unintelligent vote, the free negro 
might be able to stipulate for a kind of contemptuous 
toleration. 

The project of Constitutional Amendment which the Re- 
publican party has adopted is recommended by its apparent 
fairness. According to the existing Constitution, both direct 
taxation and the right of voting for Presidential electors and 
for Representatives are apportioned among the States in the 
ratio of their population, subject to the restriction that only 
three-fifths of persons held to involuntary service are to be 
included in the calculation. The advantage which the Slave 
States derived from the provision has always seemed invidious 
to the North, and the grievance will be increased by the 
abolition of slavery, as, in default of fresh legislation, the free 


petual tutelage, the different sections of the population must, 


negroes will be reckoned in their full number tor purposes of 
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representation. The Republicans, after considering several 
‘plans, for the correction of the anomaly, now propose that 


the number of qualified voters should in every State form 


the basis of representation. The scheme offers an inducement 
to the Southern States to enfranchise the negroes, while it in- 
volves no interference with their constitutional independence. 
The Presipent is not hostile to the plan, though he doubts its 
expediency ; but although the objections to the measure are 
only mechanical or accidental, they may not improbably pre- 
vail. Several of the Northern States, including Connecticut, 
withhold the suffrage from the coloured population, and they 
may therefore be unwilling to accept a Constitutional Amend- 
ment which imposes a penalty on the results of their own 
legislation. A more serious difficulty arises from the in- 
evitable dispute between the Presinent and Congress as to 


the number of State Legislatures which is required to adopt | 


Senate that, if he knows anything of France, the recent de. 
monstrations of friendliness are the merest hypocrisy, and that 
unabated enmity continues to flourish between the two nations 
and their two navies, He trusts that the day will yet arriye 
for a descent upon the English coast. If ever that impro. 
bable event occurs, we can only say that we hope, in oy, 
turn, that the Marquis pe Borssy will be in the van, that he 
will give us as much quarter as can be reasonably expected 
from so prodigious a warrior, and be. content with taking ys 
all prisoners. The programme to which he invites the attey. 
tion of the Senate and the Imperial Government is indeed g 
remarkable one. First and foremost figures a rupture with our 
pertidious selves. Fenianism deserves to be encouraged, and \, 
pe Botssy, who in his lucid intervals appears to be a pious 
person, thanks Heaven that England is about to undergo the 
misery of internal revolution. But England is not the on} 


the Amendment. Three-fourths of the Northern States may , country on which he has got his eye. The annexation of 
probably support the measure, but not three-fourths of , Belgium forms the second part of his plan. And here M. pp 


the whole. The Executive Government is already pledged 
to maintain the rights of the reconstructed States, and, by 
refusing to proclaim the adoption of the Amendment, it has 
the power of defeating any separate constitutional legislation 
of the Northern States. The solutian of the problem rests 
with American politicians, and mere spectators have neither 
the right nor the desire to anticipate their decision by gra- 
tuitous advice. 


The enthusiastic English supporters of the Federal canse 
during the war, and of ultra-Republican policy in time of 
peace, are almost exclusively liable to the charge of offi- 
cious partisanship in American affairs; yet it is possible 
that Mr. Conway may be justified in warning Englishmen 
against undue leaning to the Democrats, who happen at pre- 
sent to be the champions of tolerance and moderation. He is 
in error when, in common with many writers on either side of 
the Atlantic, he recommends his party to the sympathies of a 


community which was habitually affronted by the opposite | 


faction during its long tenure of power at Washington. It is 
perfectly true that Democratic Ministers, from Mr, CaLnoun 
to Mr. Cusuinc, consulted the national taste by addressing 
offensive language to England; and it may be added, that in 
this department of politics alone they were secure from Re- 
publican opposition. It is equally certain that, if the Demo- 
crats chastised the object of their animosity with verbal 
whips, their successors have resorted to the use of rheto- 
rical scorpions. Before the declaration of neutrality, Mr. 
Seward publicly sneered at the possible mediation: of “a 
‘European monarchy ” ; before the launch of the Alabama, the 
whole of New England applauded Captain Witkes, on the 
express ground that he had insulted the English flag. The recog- 
nition of belligerent rights, which has for four years been im- 
puted as an unpardonable crime to England, never interrupted 
the profuse expression of friendly feelings to France. Mr. 
Sumyer, the leader of the extreme Republicans, has used his 
utmost efforts to stimulate popular fury and injustice: Mr. 
tayMonD, the leader of the moderate Republicans, has, in the 
columns of his journal, inflamed to the utmost of his power 
every real and alleged cause of quarrel ; and Mr. CHANDLER, a 
ltepublican Senator, lately induced a dozen members of the same 
party to vote for a measure which would have involved immedi- 
ate war with England. In short, the American tradition has been 
continued by every party as it has gucceeded to office; but 
the Republicans and the Abolitionists have been more re- 
cently and more conspicuously guilty of the common crime. 
Not to feel the persistent malignity of a great and kindred 
nation would be a proof of contempt as well as of insensi- 
bility; but perhaps English commentators on American 
affairs may claim some credit for equanimity in remembering 
that the issues between Democrats and Republicans are to be 
decided on their own merits, without reference to foreign 
antipathies. If, in any instance, the Radicals are in the 
wrong, they would not be in the right even if, by some 
strange accident, their leaders had deviated into justice or 
courtesy to England. 


M. DE BOISSY UPON ENGLAND. 


yg Marquis pe Bossy has fired off his annual popgun 
on the subject of England, and France, and things in 
general. His dislike of the English has been excited to an 
ulmost extraordinary degree this year by the friendly 
festivities of the allied fleets, and by the conclusion at 


which he has arrived, after prolonged conferences with his 
1uritime friends, that, though the French ships are as good as 
ours, the English guns are incomparably better than the 
Trench. He is proud to be able to announce to the French 


Boissy takes occasion again to reprehend the hypocritical 
benevolence that has characterized the language of those high 
in authority on the other side of the Channel. ‘The F rench 
Emperor has expressed to the present King of Beteivy 
his sympathy and condolence on the death of the venerable 
King Leorotp. The French Evreror has done wrong. Ever 
since the Treaty of Vienna, Leorotp was an enemy of F rance ; 
and when M. pe Botssy sees an enemy of his country “ stricken 
“ down by the justice of Gop,” M. pe Bossy “ cannot weep,” 
“ Je ne pleurniche pas un De Profundis; non; je chante 
“un Te Deum. Je ne pleure pas quand il meurt, je 
“ m’en réjouis.” Language so revolting to common decency 
provoked the ill-concealed impatience of M. pe Boissy’s 
audience. Ministers, Bishops, and Senators rose to protest 
against the outrage offered to humanity and courtesy; but 
M. ve Botssy is accustomed to continue in spite of interrun- 
tions, and he did not pause in his triumphant course til] he 
had thrice routed the absent, and as often trampled on the 
dead. Like ALEXANDER, he then sighed for victories over another 
world. Turning to the Americans, whom he characterized as a 
brave but brutal nation, and one whose sole redeeming point 
is their antipathy to all that is English, he proceeded to regret 
the close of the late bloody war. His prayer to Heaven, he 
acknowledges, would rather have been that the Americans 
might go on slaughtering one another until the French 
troops were safely out of Mexico. There is no difficulty in 
believing that such sentiments are the genuine fruit of M. 
DE Borssy’s gentle bosom, but when he assures us that he 
speaks the reul sentiments of France, we must be par- 
doned for suspecting that he is not a specimen of French 
legislative manners. If ever the time comes for such ideas 
to become popular across the Channel, our French neigh- 
bours will have for ever forfeited their right to be con- 
sidered a civilized and gallant nation. It is curious to 
learn that M. ve Botssy, with all this bravado, does not 
speak in a tone of much personal dignity. Once or twice 
during his singular harangue he entreated the indulgence of 
his brother Senators, on the quaint ground that he is but a 
* little fellow.” Lord Macautay’s New Zealander, should he 
ever come across M. pE Boissy’s speech, and be ignorant of 
everything about that gentleman except what he learns from its 
contents, will naturally come to the conclusion that he is 
perusing the political,manifesto of both a furious and a small- 
sized monkey. 


As was perhaps to be anticipated, M. pe Borssy lingers at 


some length on the incidents of the Jamaica rising, and the 
measures of severity employed in its repression ; and claims 
the right to “drag England before the bar of the civilized 
“world.” Hea does not allude to the fact that the English 
nation has shown a remarkable unanimity in desiring to in- 
vestigate the conduct of all concerned in the untoward affair; 
but we rather gather, from his gross misquotations of the 
Queen’s Speech, that M. pe Botssy is not very familiar with 
the English language. His strictures on the atrocities com- 
mitted in Jamaica are a little spoilt by an enthusiastic digres- 
sion into which he wanders on the subject of the virtues of 
Nana Sauis. That personage he briefly designates “a good 
“ prince.” M. pe Bossy hopes that he is not dead, and 
that he may live hereafter to accomplish “ his glorious 
“ adventure.” Ravishing English ladies, we are forced to 
conclude, appears to M. De Bost to be an enterprise of 
some moral merit, though for Englishmen to hang the 
ravishers is a crime of considerable enormity. If “ he could 
“ sacrifice all England for a drop of French blood,” M. vs 
Boissy “ would not hesitate”; and as he animadverts ou 
the condemnations permitted by the late King of Nartts us 
“ too humane and too rare,” it is to be feared that he will not 
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even be satisfied with the entire extirpation of the British 
nation. With the fomenters of European revolution he 
deals no less promptly. Mazzini isa scoundrel, Mr. StaNsFELD 
an accomplice of assassins, and the discourse of Prince Napo- 
tron at Ajaccio was seditious, calumnious, and impious at 
once. There is only one thing that can turn the hearts 
of such men, and the recipe for their conversion is a re- 
markable one. The sight of the Pore would do it in 
a moment. Once bring Mazzin1 face to face with 
the successor of the Apostles, and the arch-conspirator 
himself would fall vanquished on his knees, and ask humbly 
for the pardon and benediction of His Howiness. If this 
js so, and the eye of Pio Noxo is as full of latent virtue 
as the blood of St. Januarivs, the French troops may 
securely leave Rome ungarrisoned. M. pe Borssy concludes his 
denunciations, as every commination service ought to be con- 
eluded, with a Gloria and a Magnificat. The kingdoms of 
this world are the Lorn’s, and the power thereof. He alone 
distributes justice and executes great works, and M. DE Botssy 
only hopes, as a parting shot, that the Lorp will see fit to dis- 
comfit the designs of England. M. pe Borssy has already 
informed us that Nana Saurs, though his death has been more 
than once announced, may in reality survive. When the 
New-Zealander reads this and gets to the end of M. pe Botssy’s 
deciamation, he will perhaps begin to suspect that the Nana 
js indeed alive, has been converted to the Christian faith by a 
hasty glance at the Pors’s expressive features, and finally . Sn 
guised himself as M. pe Bolssy. 

Mr. MattuHew Arnoxp, who is in the habit of conversing 
with eminent Anglo-maniacs abroad, and of comparing their 
intelligent opinions with the opinions of his unintelligent 
friends at home, will perhaps be able to inform us whether, 
among those Englishmen who are most ignorant of Con- 
tinental politics, he has met with any English counterpart of 
M. ve Botssy. The species is possibly a rare one, either here 
or in France. Fifty years ago, when the two nations knew 
less about each other, such wild nonsense might have been 
mistaken for an expression of the opinions of a French party, 
but no such erroneous view in the present day is likely to 
prevail for a single instant. The French Senate appears to 
understand him, and is only anxious not to be taken even 
to tolerate his eccentricities. The few English teaders 
who care to wade through an account of the proceedings 


of the Senate understand him also, and are accustomed | 


to his annual February display. In a land of duelling, 
perhaps it is a wonder that he has lived so long; but the 
marvel is in some degree explained when we observe the 
placid equanimity with which he submits to every personal 
criticism and interruption that he provokes. He minds as 
little being trampled on by a Minister or a President or a 
General as he minds trampling on King Leorotn after King 
Leorotp is buried. And, after all, M. pe Borssy is only a 
specimen of a fanatical and cruel patriotism run mad. He 
avows that his sentiments may not be Christian, but he shelters 
himself under the assertion that at least they are patriotic. So 
they are, if patriotism is to be taken as meaning all that is narrow 
and hideous and seltish ; if base local prejudices are a nobler 
motive of action than philanthropy and religion and humanity ; 
and if nations ought to wade through seas of blood in order to 
aggrandize or glorify themselves. Such a theory tends in the 
long run to degrade man into the image of a tiger-cat, and to 
reduce him far below the level of the veriest savage. Happily 
for the progress of the race, no such theory survives in civilized 
Europe; but we catch an echo of what it would be, if it still 
existed, in the accents of a Frenchman whose political mission 
appears to be to outrage the good feelings of his own country - 
men and to amuse the rest of Europe. 


RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 


oe some years the demand for Consols has been in a 
declining state, mainly owing to the counter-attraction 
of a large class of competing securities, among which Railway 
Debentures take a prominent place. ‘The sound theory that 
high interest means bad security has made great way in 


public opinion since it was propounded by the common sense 
of the old Duke of Wetiineron for the benefit of speculative | 


subalterns. But a notion is very prevalent, even among 


those who would eschew the wilder kind of investments | 


which promise from 8 to 15 per cent. (if paid), that a solid 


40r 5 per cent. investment is a good and safe affair, with the | 


advantage of bringing in a larger income than the Three per 


Cents. So far has this feeling gone, that trustees, when | 
empowered to do so (and often when they are not em-_ 


powered), are tempted to invest largely in railway deben- 


tures, on the theory that a Com: sufficiently prosperous to 
pay ordinary dividends can A ae circum- 
stances, fail to pay interest on a debenture debt, limited 
(as it almost always is) ty Act of Parliament to one- 
third of the share capital. e reasoning is sound enough, 
like most reasonings on which practical people act, provided 
the premisses can be depended on; but it never seems to 
occur to the trusting purchasers of railway bonds that they 
have no guarantee whatever that the parliamentary limit of 
debt is not exceeded. Nor is this the whole danger. A 
moderate percentage of excess beyond the limit of one-third 
would depreciate, but not destroy, the value of the security ; 
but the fact that a statutory limit is imposed on the issue of 
debentures implies that all that are emitted beyond the 
amount sanctioned are illegal, and casts a doubt, or more than 
a doubt, upon the validity of any debenture of a Company 
which, like the Great rn, has ventured to trans- 
gress the proper bounds. No one who holds a deben- 
ture of this Company can say with any confidence whether - 
his particular security was or was not issued with Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and the consequence is that the smallest 
excess 1s sufficient to throw a cloud upon the title even of 
those who were among the first to lend money to the Company. 

That this is not a fanciful apprehension is very well known 
to most persons who are familiar with the operations of rail- 
way directors. Three or four years ago, a striking illustration 
of the contrast between fact and theory presented itself. The 
West Hartlepool Railway and Dock Company was, under the 
energetic management of its former chairman, Mr. Jackson, 
what is known as a fast Company. It had power to borrow 
some 300,000l. It, in fact, borrowed about 3,000,000/.; and all 
the time that the operation was going on, the West Hartlepool 
debentures were classed as first-rate securities of their 
kind, and were taken at rates as low as 44, and even 
4 per cent. Thanks to a well-organized system of touting, 
brought to bear upon simple-minded people, a very large pro- 


portion of these supposed securities were placed with trustees, 
| clergymen, poor widows, and such like unfinancial folks. The 
| game, of course, could not go on for ever, and in 1863 the 
| crash came. The Company was wound up by a private Act, 
which converted the bondholders into shareholders, with a 
loss of about 40 per cent. on their securities ; and it was only 
by the energetic and skilful management of the Company, 
when it fell into the hands of a few of the former 
bondholders, that a much more serious depreciation 
was averted. The exposure on this occasion of the con- 
| tempt with which directors can with impunity treat the 
limitations of their Acts led the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which sat upon the Bill (Lord Donovcuwore) to 
move actively in the matter; and the result was a threatened 
prosecution of Mr. Jackson, which came to nothing, and a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords to devise means to pre- 
vent similar irregularities in future. The Committee agreed 
that something ought to be done, but the evidence on the part 
of various officials was, that it would give them a great amount 
of trouble to look after the registration of railway debentures, 
and the Report of the Committee was a half-hearted sort of 
document which the Government of the day did not consider 
themselves in any way bound to attend to. The warning of 
the West Hartlepool affair has consequently produced so little 
effect that quite recently the directors of the Great Eastern 
| Railway Company have asserted a sort of right to exceed their 
borrowing powers, and intimated that the same thing is done, and 
must be done, by almost every Company. Even the Indignation 
Committee which succeeded in supplanting the old Board so 
far gave in its adhesion to the practice as to recommend the 
shareholders to sanction the illegal issue of bonds which the 
directors had resolved upon, such sanction being of course 
utterly valueless, in the face of the Act of Parliament, to give 
any title to the debenture-holders. It may probably be 
assumed that every Company, when pressed for cash, does the 
same thing, and whether this is so or not, it is at any rate the 
fact that there is not a single debenture in the market of 
which the holder can say that he knows it to be a valid se- 
curity. Directors are ordered by the Legislature to confine their 
issues within certain limits; but there are no means of know- 
ing whether they do so or not, and no means of punishing 
them when they transgress the command. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained as to the proper mode of dealing with 
aellowes indebtedness, all must agree that the present mode is. 
wrong. Either Parliament ought to interfere in the matter, or 
it ought not; but if it does think fit to prohibit the issue of 
debentures beyond a certain amount, it ought clearly to pro- 
vide the means of ascertaining whether the prohibition is re- 
garded, and of punishing any violation of it. There are many 


who think that the wisest course would be to allow Railway 
Companies, like ordinary Joint-Stock Companies, to borrow as 
much as they can get. If that were the rule, the public would 
understand that they could not invest safely in any such stock 
without first being satisfied as to the extent of the indebtedness 
already incurred. The Companies Act, which governs all 
: extra-Parliamentary Associations, does indeed provide for the 
4 registration of all mortgages so as to enable intending lenders 
to discover the measure of solvency of the concern they are 
about to trust; and though this provision is one that is pro- 
bably evaded without difficulty, it shows some appreciation, 
on the part of the Legislature, of the importance of securing 
information for the protection of investors. The strange 
thing is, that while this is done in a case where obligations 
are in no way invalidated by excess, it is altogether omitted 
with regard to railway and other statutory companies, 
the validity of whose debentures depends entirely on 
. the observance of the Parliamentary limit. It may 
be bad to leave the extent of these securities without any 
limitation, but to say that all shall be void beyond a fixed 
amount, and to give investors no means of discovering whether 
that amount has been exceeded, is simply laying a trap for the 
public which clever directors will always know well enough 
how to bait. 


It was not surprising that, under these circumstances, Lord 
Betmore should have introduced a Bill to remedy the defect 
of the law; nor was it more astonishing that the Bill should 
have been thrown out, after passing the House of Lords, by the 
omnipotent railway interest in the House of Commons. A Bill 
for this purpose, like every other measure which is disapproved 
by Railway Directors, can only be passed by a Government whip; 
and though Lord Russe. can think of nothing less sublime 
than the Constitution and a six-pound suffrage, Mr. GLap- 
sToNeE’s practical mind might be directed with advantage to a 
subject which he is so well able to comprehend. Notwith- 
standing the weighty support of Lord Overstone, who was, if 
we remember right, a member of Lord Donovcunore’s Com- 
mittee, nothing beyond the most faint approval could be 
elicited from the Premier when Lord Betmore re-opened the 
subject the other day. Perhaps the consideration which the 
Government is supposed to have been giving to the question 
for the last two years may be stimulated into action, if the 
CuanceLtor of the Excuequer would bend his mind to the 
contemplation of a subject at least as important in practice, 
and quite as material in theory, as the taxation of charitable 
corporations. 

The objections to Parliamentary interference in the matter 
are simply childish, though they were enough last year to 
secure a majority to the railway whippers-in. One was that 
registration would give to debentures a currency which they 
did not intrinsically deserve. Of course to know that you 
have a valid bond gives it a solidity which, without that 
knowledge, it would not be credited with; but what is the 
objection to letting those who deal in a security, or any other 
article, know what it really is that they are purchasing? A 
second objection was that the Registrars could not undertake 
to see that the bonds sent in did not exceed the Parliamentary 
powers of the Companies. The answer is that, if the existing 
Registrars cannot or will not do it, other Registrars should 
be appointed who can and will. A third objection was that 
registration, if used as a check on illegal issues of debentures, 
would interfere with railway business. No doubt it would, 
but only with the fraudulent business, and with all respect 
for our legislative masters, the railway interest, we should 
like to interfere with this before their power becomes abso- 
lutely irresistible. A last objection was that the registration 
of debentures would give them an undue priority over 
other debts; it being, in fact, the policy of Parliament 
(right or wrong, as may be thought) to give this priority. 
It is abundantly clear that there is no half-measure possible, 
or at least rational, between these two. Either railways must 
be allowed to borrow what they please and what they can; or 
else, if a limit is imposed, the public must be informed 
whether the limit has been exceeded, and if it has been, the 
offending Directors must be admonished by suitable penalties 
not to do the same again. ‘The basis of any law regulating 
the amount of indebtedness must be a register of debt ; and it 
is only the muddled way in which our system of private legis- 
lation has developed itself that could have allowed the 
Legislature to impose a prohibition of doubtful policy, without 
uny means of ascertaining whether it is regarded, or of pun- 
ishing those who deliberately violate it. It is a wicked cruelty 
to investors to make the validity of their securities depend 
upon conditions which they not only cannot enforce, but of 
which they are not allowed to know whether they are ob- 
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served or not. If restrictions on the issue of railway deben. 
tures are to continue at all, a register which shali show how fap 
they are observed is a protection which every investor has g 
right to demand. : 


HAPPY FAMILIES. 


dla happy family, consisting of cat, dog, rabbits, 
sparrows, and a tame monkey, which used to display them. 
selves to public gaze in an iron cage at the corner of 
a. might have been my rm to carry with them some sort 
of implied reproach upon human nature. And tlough English 
ople boast of being a domestic nation, they certainly seldom push 
to such terrible lengths. Superficial foreigners 
indeed been known to question whether Englishmen and English. 
women are so very domestic after all. We are not better-tempered 
than our neighbours ; we are charged with being more morose ; and 
if the gaiety and lightness of heart which we are accused of wanti 
are of real consequence anywhere, they ought to be at a premium 
in a family ménage. It is true that the English live a good deal 
| indoors. This, however, is attributed to the climate, which never 
was much of a climate, and, now that the Gulf Stream has 
got loose, is expected by the best authorities to grow nastier 
and damper every year. The climate and the derangement of 
the Gulf Stream drive English people into their houses, and if 
they stay there it is due—so say the critics—rather to the charms 
of a fire than to the social charms of a fireside. The non- 
existence of the boulevard and of the café are not, therefore, to be 


of the nation. One of the first objects of many girls when they arrive 
at marriageable years, is to emerge into an establishment of their 
own; and cynics point to this feature in our family system as an 
argument to prove that no age or sex in England is 
inclined to s its pleasures or to take its happiness as one 
might take one’s meals, in public. This instinct to burrow and 
to hide, it is said, is rather incompatible with than suggestive of a 
true domestic temper. No doubt French life is very superior to such 
insular and angular prejudices. The cat, the dog, the turtle-doy 
and perhaps a tame monkey or two, live all together in that bl 
country under a common roof, and enjoy the felicity of a common 
salon. The monkey is not much at home, and one of the turtle- 
doves absents himself with suspicious regularity on certain nights 
in the week; but when they are at home they do not quarrel, and the 
mother of the household is fully compensated for the occasional 
absence of the male turtle-dove 4 the undivided sway she is able 
to exercise over the female. If all this was only put Lefore us by 
some of those puzzling Frenchmen with whom Mr. Matthew 
Arnold converses in imagination with such ease and grace, we 
should find ourselves obliged, perhaps, to fall back upon the 
Gulf Stream, and to borrow a weapon from the armoury of our 
detractors. The reason, we might observe, that the French can 
get on in happy families is, possibly, that the Gulf Stream only 
pours warmth on the French coast. No damp and disagree- 
able climate drives a Parisian or an Italian, except in the 
very depth of winter, to live a life by the fireside. It makes, 
accordingly, very little difference to him of whom the company at 
his fireside consists; while Englishmen, in whose existence 
| domestic life necessarily pays so large a part, are obliged, in order 
to enjoy domesticity at all, to come to a clear understanding about 
| it, and to protect themselves against the possibility of inconvenient 


intimacy even with their own relations and connections. 

If proverbial maxims are always true, marriage is obviously a 
lottery ; but it may be said with equal truth that the reason why 
so many young women care to take shares in it is that unmarried 
domestic life is still more of a lottery. In land the latter 
life is often very pleasant; but even in England it may be no- 
thing more or less than a prolonged and intolerable torture. A 
man can escape to his amusements or his business from the ill- 
temper or nervous irritability or vulgarity of those about him; 
| but a woman before her marriage, if her friends are distaste- 
| ful to her, has not the fortunate resource of flight. She is 
bound to sit by at her crochet or her knitting-needle, and listen 
to everything and endure everything; and is agitated mean- 
while by the scruple that it is perhaps sinful to let herself feel 
, how hateful, stupid, or ill-tempered relatives may be. When 
the home of an English girl is not a cheerful one, the ordeal 
usually falls on her at an age when she is least di 
to bear it. Romance is the moral intoxication of the young, 

and a life of jars and wrangles appears fifty times more re 
_ sive to those who are looking forward to, and believing in, the 
possibility of an Arcadia somewhere upon earth. hen the 
one bright being, with whom an English girl dances as often as 
she can, is never cross, it seems hard that other people should be 
cross at breakfast the first thing in the morning, and cross again 
at lunch, and cross again during the afternoon drive. Noth 
in the world is harder than to keep one’s sympathies au 
affections alive when they are always being played upon ou 
every trivial occasion; and a domestic atmosphere of storms 
not merely destroys the harmony and of the household, 
but ends by taking the marrow and life out of all the home 
sentiments of young people. Passion itself survives a dail) 
wear and tear longer under these circumstances than mere friend- 


ship and affection. Even in homes of average happiness, 
an English gentleman would feel less vainglorious at the success 
of his wooing if he knew from what he was about to set his 


considered as establishing beyond controversy the domestic tum - 
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future wife free. 
children, is chiefly true so far as wisdom means knowledge of the 
world. But whether 
grown-Up children, it 1s tolerably clear that they are not alwa: 
nobler or better. And though it may be a searching discipline 
agushing young creature of twenty or twenty-one to su mit to 
the incessant rule of those who are her inferiors in self-control, or 
in generosity and unselfishness, it is not a discipline that daily 
becomes more attractive. It is no credit to the agent that up to |. 
a certain point it is wholesome for the patient. A great of 
the unselfishness and consideration and tact of women is the result 
of long days spent in humouring the moods, and noting the caprices, 
and stud the tastes of those with whom they have been thrown 
into contact during their girlhood and their youth. Little things at 
such a time make or mar the precarious sunshine of each day, and at 
avery early part of their life women thus begin to learn to be 
delicate tacticians and diplomatists of no mean skill. Hence 
comes, perhaps, their keen power of observing and remembering 
trifles, not to mention their habit of judging of character from 
small outward peculiarities. They bring themselves up to sit and 
watch and ulate ; and from the manners and customs of the 
tame ani that come across their path they build up their 
jdeas as to the character and habits of the wild animals outside 
in the world. But the healthy effect of this discipline on the suf- 
ferer is impaired by the fact that the discipline is not adminis- 
tered on any regular or rational system. One can forgive or even 
stern disciplinarians who make one unhappy upon principle. 
But it is not so easy to feel thankful for the annoyance inflicted 
in some foolish outbreak of caprice, or because somebody's temper 
js affected by a bad cold, or because some one has been kept 
waiting by some one else in a shop. The young woman who is 
the victim of it all is not taken in by the specious pretence that 
this nagging and worrying is for her , and that the irritable 
temper of her relations is designed by idence to teach her to 
ut up with irritable people. She is bound to put up with them 
or the present, but she is not bound to like them the better for 
what she undergoes at their hands; and when the hour of orange 
wreaths arrives, not the least of the pleasures of the occasion con- 
sists in the fact that she is making her escape. Fortunately for 
English girls, domestic life means often much more than this. 
It is not, however, the less true that domestic life for those of 
them who are most sensitive implies a good many little irritations, 
and involves no small patience and endurance. 

But it is when we consider the case of married people that the 
theory of happy families seems to break down the most completely. 
There is a great deal to be said in favour of living on cheerfully 
in the house where one has been reared, and putting up with the 
faults and failings that have been familiar to us almost from our 
infancy. In the first place, if natural instincts mean anything, 
nature is in favour of it. Reason and duty certainly teach us 
the lesson, whether instinct is silent on the point or not. 
But it is not so easy to define the precise duty men and women 
owe to those with whom they have connected themselves 
by marriage. Let us take the case of a woman who marries 
the man to whom she is attached. She takes him after some 
observation, or it may be with some accurate knowledge, 
of his tastes and disposition, She has had the ——— of 
guessing or of judging about them, and, if she is < wrws mis- 
taken, it must be either because she is hasty or because he has been 
a hypocrite. As the marriage service tells her, she takes him 
for better and for worse. But she does not take all his relatives, 
and his aunts, and his cousins, for better and for worse also; nor 
does she promise to respect and love them except so far as they 
deserve it. Why is she bound to love and venerate a set of le 
who, in spite of their worldly position, may be peevish or ignoble 
or mean? That by her marriage she contracts certain duties 
towards them is certain. She ought to respect the feel- 
ings of her husband, and not to give him pain or anxiety in 
her relations with his friends; nor, again, so to conduct herself 
as to create a coldness within a family circle which has hitherto 
been friendly, and to which she thenceforward has undertaken to 
belong. The converse may be said of the husband. He endows 
her with all his worldly goods, but he does not endow her with 
all his worldly uncles and all his worldly aunts, and does not 
to be endowed with hers. Any such arrangement would not 
merely be unwise, but in nine cases out of ten would be 
impracticable. At the time when people marry, and especially 
when men marry, they have arrived at an age when new friend- 
ships are not so easily made, and when difference of education 
and of tastes constitutes an insurmountable obstacle wherever it 
exists, The happy-family system ignores all this, and proceeds 
upon the assumption that admiration for a beautiful young woman 
entails the necessity of feeling an affection for every one who is 
connected with her. All of us whose experience of life has not 
been unfortunate know many instances where both may easily go 
together. But domestic theories ought to be framed not for ex- 
ceptional instances, but with reference to their ilities of 
average success ; and it is mathematically clear that the chances of 
a man’s happening to love both his wife and his wife’s relations 
are less than the chance of his loving his wife only. The happy- 
family principle would be a triumphant success in any ideal region 
where chamoters were all perfect and tempers all equable ; but under 
less Utopian conditions it may be demonstrated to be a blunder. It 
makes a woman’s future welfare depend not only on the —— 
tion of her betrothed, but on the difficult and insoluble problem 
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There is, indeed, one sort of which always will 


continue to exist, and to merit, if not to command, respect. 
before the Christian era it was a byword among 
not yet relieved from an unjust reproach. It is 
formed by a stepmother pm 

we are to believe books, nothing can be more wretched; while, 
if we trust to common experience of life, nothing has ever been 
more undeservedly abused. 
vast number of happier histories; yet poets i ers 
professed to dwell belon 
exception, rather than to acknowledge the less romantic 
invariable rule. It is to be observed that the elements of dis- 
turbance which might threaten the unanimity of other happy fami- 
lies in this one instance seldom exist. 
planted, on her arrival, in the centre of an adult group with 
trained and formed characters or developed tastes, and 1 bidden to 
get on with them as best she can. Usually she may mould her 
adopted offspring as she pleases, and at any rate she is not 

from them by any barrier of previous education and habit. 
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THE POWER OF ORATORY 


HE ing of our State machine, even when it works 
most 8 y, is attended with such a vast evolution of 
aterial called o' , as strikes some observers 

Those who consider 
len, hold up their hands in 
Parliamentary eloquence seem 


ever attaining any definite result. Those who aim at the glorious 
title of ical men sometimes chime in with this opinion. 
Their Suliman of the matter is summed up in an aphorism, which 
has obtained considerable currency, that few speeches ever changed 
object pray J is to gain votes—that ever had 

his gain ybody 


much better ho tongue, and the talking institution 
of the world be permanently shut up. e aphorism is indeed far 
from accurate, according to the habit of aphorisms. Cases may be 


mentioned in which weak-minded persons have been actually 
affected by an argument, and there are one or two known instances 
in which a has even changed the fate of a division. 
As a rule, however, it must be admitted that specimens of 
sudden conversions, and still more of conversions en masse, 
are exceedingly rare. The gentleman who goes into the House a 
Protectionist, and comes out changed by sheer force of eloquence 
into a Free-trader, has yet to be found. It may safely be added 
that, when found, he will not be one of the wisest of his i 
Indeed, nothing can be more than to suppose that a 
reasonable being’s opinion upon any serious subject can be in- 
verted by a h. Public speaking is merely an organized con- 
versation, and every one knows that the arguments of private life 
never have any effect ~— that of proving to each disputant his 
own infallibilty. The only difference is that, in public speaking, 
the victim of the operation always feels that his enforced silence 
alone prevents him from giving a conclusive answer; whilst in 
private his —~, of enables him, by a very small exertion 
of skill, effectually to dodge his tormentor. The Socratic power 
of driving an an ist into a corner is either lost in these days, 
or perhaps only existed formerly on condition of one man’s sup- 
lying the answers as well as the questions. Arguing against a 
ol is the fhost hopeless of all operations; it is as to confute 
him to his own satisfaction as to catch water in a sieve or make 
arope of sand. The fact is, that a proportion of mankind 
have no objection whatever to entertain two contradictory be- 
liefs. They do not perhaps outrage Sir W. Hamilton by holding 
it hard to keep two ideas before their minds at once; but they are 


front his own opinions, and, as you cannot compel him to do so, 
the fulcrum is wanting without which neither fools nor worlds 
can be set in motion. In arguing against a wise man the case is 

ually hopeless. His political views are the result of his whole 
aie and system icular doctrine which 


points with an organized set of opinions and prejudices. To con- 


whether every single member of his and her home circle will turn 


vince him, you would therefore have to undertake the hopeless task 
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of modifying a set of doctrines which have become part of the 
texture of his mind ; you would have to educate him anew. The 
only real a ent in such cases is to trace back the divergence to 
the earliest discoverable origin, and that generally depends upon one 
of those elementary axioms with to which one man can only 
say “I believe them,” and another can only say “I don’t.” In short, 
it poocentty appears on examination that an apparently superficial 
difference really indicates the widest contrasts below the surface. 
To change a man’s views on a petty question of administration is 
found to imply a conversion from Toryism to democracy, and such a 
conversion, it is needless to say, cannot be made in a single speech, 
nor indeed in a whole Session of hes. The few whose minds 
are hung on such delicate pivots as to change their direction at 
every breath of doctrine are very rare above the age of schoolboys, 
and all but extinct after years of discretion. 
This is, perhaps, sufficient to account for such truth as is to be 
found in the aphorism from which we started. It does not, how- 
ever, follow either that argument in general is useless, or that the 
particular variety of spoken ment is more useless than argu- 
ment in writing. If so, we might shut up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, put a final gag upon the press, and resign ourselves to the 
stationary condition of China. It proves that convictions cannot 
often proceed by sudden jerks; but we may very well accele- 
rate their continuous, though , motion. A new idea 
has to be hammered into people’s minds, as d of water 
work their way into a stone; but they do ultimately work their 
way, and speech has some manifest advantages over writi 
in the process. Even in questions involving very fundamen 
changes of policy this is the case. When such a theory, for 
example, as that of Free-trade is being discussed, it is common to 
say that mere oratory can do little. People will not be hurried 
away by eloquence. If Mr. Cobden had spoken with the tongues 
of men and angels, no House of Commons would have impulsively 
thrown Protection to the winds. The change could only be brought 
about by a gradual enlightenment of the popular mind, and its 
slow infiltration with sounder views of the national interests. The 
great difficulty, however, was to produce the general impression 
that the strength of argument lay upon one side of the ques- 
tion. Pamphlets and articles and State papers could do compara- 
tively little, for the simple reason that they are very apt to reach 
only those who are already convinced. One set of readers during 
the American war took all their politics from the Standard, and 
another set depended entirely upon the Star. There was no way 
of bringing the opposing opinions into direct conflict. The House 
of Commons is, above everything, a most excellent advertising 
medium for new theories. Besides registering the edicts of its 
constituents, it enables a good speaker to make his existence 
known and talked about by an enormously wide circle of readers. 
A lively debate does more in the way of puffing than an indefinite 
quantity of placards and public meetings me whole libraries of 
tracts. Now, in the first place, it does a great deal for a new 
opinion to make known that it is entertained by actual living 
beings, and seriously discussed in an important assembly. There 
is a contagion of belief which spreads as soon as an effective 
centre is established. And, secondly, if it is able to hold its 
own, or gain a clear superiority in the debate, the public become 
dimly aware of the fact. hey are provided with a concrete 
symbol of the struggle which is going on in men’s minds. They 
call Reform after the name of Bright, and christen Conservatism 
Disraeli; and if they become aware that one of these combatants 
has generally the best of it in the most distinguished arena, his 
cause acquires a corresponding prestige. It converts the contro- 
versy from a mere occult internal process into a visible and tan- 
gible match between well-known antagonists. Nothing helps on 
a cause like throwing a little personality into it; it is a great 
thing to have a champion mabe responsible for the management 
of the fight; and there is no way in which he can be inducted 
into his office so publicly and effectually as by leading a debate in 
Parliament. 
ere oratory is thus useful as stimulating the popular 
imagination. It is clear, however, that there are some cases in 
which it is even more immediately advantageous. A question of 
general — might be settled to the satisfaction of enlightened 
men without the machinery of debates. If everybody was sus- 
ceptible to rational argument, such controversies might be fought 
out on paper. There would be no necessity for a public talking- 
match to prove that Pyotection was a mistake ; and indeed the con- 
' viction would hardly be hastened by the process. But in cases where 
Parliament acts rather as a tribunal to judge of a man’s character 
than as a body of political philosophers, the case is reversed. The 
discussion of a piece of scandal, or the explosion of a personal 
uarrel, is always more interesting than a debate on general prin- 
ciples. And thisis not merely because our human frailty inclines us, 
as a rule, to prefer personality to agg There is the additional 
consideration that those present have a peculiar advantage over 
the absent, not enjoyed in othercases. Any man can make up his 
mind about statistics with the help of a blue-book, without listen- 
ing to the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; he can 
decide a question of trade from a treatise on Political Economy, 
and would rather not be bothered with a speech about it. But to 
decide upon the guilt of a criminal, he must hear the evidence 
vivd voce; the most accurate report gives only a very imperfect 
reproduction. In like manner, if he wants to know whether a Min- 
ister is a coward or a brave man, there is nothing like hearing him 
» say If he is given to shuffling and underhand dealing, he will 
show 
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cannot communicate to his readers. The great charm of * 
is said to consist in establishing a perfect understanding betwaes 
the orator and his hearers, so e gives back to them in 
articulate form the sentiments which are indistinct] “4 


their own minds, But it should be added that he ought to ai” 


in spoken words which evaporates altogether in formal 
papers. The secret of Lord 
over the English public lay to no small extent in his manner ag , 
speaker. It penetrated even to those who had no o portunity of 
actually hearing him for themselves, If his fs method of 
making himself known had been by means of his overt acts as q 
politician, or by writing State papers, he could never haye ob. 
tained the same position as a poe favourite. The power of 
gaining such an influence, which it is not very easy to analyse, but 
which is very perceptibly felt, is one great attraction of the English 
system. In America, where debating on our system is compara. 
tively unknown, where members are in the habit of reading 
elaborate compositions, the personal peculiarities of statesmen ara 
a much less effective power; or, at any rate, they become known 
only by addressing “orations” to public meetings. It may cor 
tainly be doubted whether it is desirable to give so much import. 
ance to the test of debating power. It does not follow that 
because a man can gain the ear of the House of Commons, and 
through it establish a reputation in the country, he is necessarily 
a trustworthy statesman. Yet it may be said in favour of the lan, 
that success in such a competition requires at least some consider- 
able qualities. A speaker who is thoroughly manly, sincere, and 
straightforward has probably greater advantages than he would 
have in a different kind of struggle. The process of natural 
selection in such cases polars. brings a man of vigorous 
stamp of character to the top, notwithstanding the prejudice 
which it is i to express against the insidious gift of 
fluent oratory. d the certainty with which character tells 
in the long run, in constant debating, explains the failure of 
many promising orators. But, however this may be, the mere 
fact that it is hard to produce a decided change of opinion 
by @ single speech has very little to do with the general ques- 
tion. It does not prevent a man from gradually building up 
an influence by successful speaking, of which the ultimate effect 
may be very distinctly felt on the general current of thought in the 
country. An icular oration, however brilliant, may go otf 
like a firework, without producing any assignable result; but the 
power which it indicates is not permanently thrown away. 


LOYALTY. 


HAT forms and ceremonies will survive the institutions of 

which they were the outward sign and embodiment, is a 
fact which is impressed upon us by numberiess pages of history. 
That names and modes of expression will, in a similar manner, 
outlive the thoughts and emotions which they were originally 
invented to clothe and express, is a fact equally certain, t og 
far less dramatically exem fified in the records of the past or the 
events of the present. e phenomenon in the one case is much 
more quiet, subtle, and difficult to seize than it is in the other. 
When we observe the unflinching despotism of Augustus or 
Tiberius still pretending to use the forms and outward trappings 
of the Republic, we are not deceived for a moment; the veil is too 
transparent, the disguise too imperfect. But it requires a closer 
inspection to discern that long after chivalry had become a delusion 
and an imposture the name survived—that long after Athenian 
patriotism had utterly died in Athenian bosoms the name and pre- 
tence of it were more prominent than ever. When anything of 
this kind takes place in our own time, we apply the term “ cant” to 
the assumption of a name and a terminology which is felt to be 
insincere. A striking example of this may be found in the 
fortunes of the anti-slavery sentiment in this country. Nothing 
could be more genuine than that sentiment in its earlier days. The 
sugarless tea by which our fathers testified their abhorrence of 
human bondage has indeed assumed, in the eyes of a scoffing 
generation, a semi-ludicrous aspect. But it bore witness to au 
intensity and universality of feeling of no ordinary kind. That 
feeling, when it had more or less accomplished its object, died out, 
as it is usual and natural for such feelings to do. But the con- 
ventional language in which it had clothed itself, the rich 
vocabulary of horror and vituperation which it had called into 
existence, was still heard and spoken, simply, it would seem, 
by reason of a moral momentum which kept up the impetus 
alter the original motive power had ceased to act; and it was 
not until the American war, and the new facts and problems 
it brought with it, had arrived that the insincerity of much of 
our speech became manifest. “Local self-government,” agalv, 
is another contempo: sham which is getting rather rapidly 
punctured just now. e name we see, and have for long seen, 
everywhere; the thing, the spirit, which once made it a reality, 
is a matter of history. , 
It would not, perhaps, be inquiring too curiously to ask what is the 


traces of it in his manner, which the most cunning reporter 
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f kn 
from this point of view? Loyalty, as we all know, was 
‘once of and perhaps the useful part, in a 
worldly sense, that aman could hold. To love, honour, and obey 
‘the king, though the king should happen to be a ruffian or a maniac, 
was aaiversally recognised as the duty and privilege of every 
‘Christian man and good citizen. The “Lord’s anointed” was 
dothed in beaut and terror for even the boldest and coarsest. He 
shone with a lustre which would half blind the profane who 
should yenture to view it too closely. People in those days 
gid not call him the “chief magistrate,” or even the “ first 
tleman in Europe,” but very sincerely and humbly reverenced 
jm, even when he had ordered their heads to be chopped off 
‘or their bowels to be torn out. The growth of this sentiment has 
often been traced in history. The feudal ages had it not, or only 
imperfectly, because the king then was for a long time little more 
than a big baron, who was very much envied by the other barons 
‘scarcely less big than himself. Of course a truly t’ man—an 
Edward I. or a Louis IX.—excited tke love and admiration then 
‘which t men are apt to excite in all ages. But that was a 
personal feeling for an individual. The office was not yet sacred, 
‘and surrounded with a semi-divine halo of reverence and awe. 
Jn the sixteenth century matters had assumed another aspect. 
Doctrines inculcating a divine indefeasible right on the part 
of kings, and a passive unconditional submission on the part 
of subjects, were more and more advocated and accepted as time 
went on, till the consummation was reached, and the loyalty felt 
for the Stuarts in England, and still more for the Bourbons in 
France, attained a pitch of devotion almost Oriental in its self- 
abasement. 

Now how much of this sentiment survives in modern Europe ? 
The answer must be that the various nationalities vary as greatly 
jn this respect as they do in race, civilization, and religion. In 
the Eastern parts, loyalty both to the person and the office of 
the supreme ruler is still at a very high mark indeed. The 
Russians, for instance, appear practically to find hardly an 
limit to their devotion to their Czar—to the Father, as they call 
him. As we come Westward, through Germany, the sentiment 
diminishes, but it is still very considerable, The sign and test of 
loyalty is that the monarch can take immense liberties with his 
aibjects, and yet not forfeit their forbearance and esteem; 
ind, if this be so, few potentates have more ground for self- 
congratulation than the present King of Prussia. If we ad- 
vance still further to the West, we are less and less attended by 
the splendid vision of antique loyalty. Not only the tree and its 
‘plans, but the roots, to the deepest and remotest fibre, were 
burnt to ashes in France by the Revolution. And the neigh- 
bouring countries which have usually been most subjected to 
French influence—Italy and Spain—do not differ very materially 
in this t from their French instructors. It may be said, we 
think, with sobriety and truth, that the sentiment of loyalty in 
the Western of Continental Europe is at a low ebb, and the 
questions to be asked are—Will it disap altogether in course 
of time; or, if it survives, under what form and conditions is it 
likely to manifest itself in the coming era of novelty and change ? 
Is enthusiastic loyalty to the “blood royal” of a certain family 
probable, or even possible, amid the new exigencies of rational and 
positive politics? Will not loyalty in the future depend more 
than ever upon the personal qualities of the chief ruler? Will 
negative or merely innocent qualities be found suflicient? And, 
finally, connecting these thoughts and reflections with England, 
what are our own condition and prospects in regard to this im- 
portant public sentiment ? 

No reasonable being needs to be told that Queen Victoria is 
beyond question the most popular sovereign that ever reigned 
over these islands. One or two of her predecessors may have pro- 
duced short momentary bursts of greater enthusiasm; but for deep, 
quiet respect and love, felt in all classes and conditions, none of our 
former rulers can compare with the present Queen. Now, this is 
undoubtedly loyalty of a very sincere and beautiful form. But is 
it the loyalty which was felt for the Stuarts? Is it the loyalty 
which led the poor Highlanders to follow an unknown and untried 
young prince i endless difficulties and dangers, to be finally 

utchered at Culloden? In a word, is the popularity personal or 
dynastic? Does it belong to the Queen herself or to the illus- 
trious house represented in her person ? 

Upon the proper answers to these questions grave issues depend— 
gtaver than, in our fat contentment and prosperity, we are apt to 
smppoee. In consequence of the attractive and exceptional virtues 
of the reigning sovereign, a whole generation has uired the 
attitude and language of a loyalty which it is quite possible might 

exchanged for something very different were those virtues con- 
~~ only by their absence in another occupant of the throne. 

e are constantly being told that these islands have never been 
so loyal as they are at this moment; and nothing can be truer, if 
loyalty is meant respect and attachment to Queen Victoria. 

ut @ misconception is in these circumstances very possible; nay, 
We believe, is actually very often entertained. Does any one 
believe that the monarchical principle is more esteemed now than 
ay Ae The personal representative of that principle receives 
on all s unbounded honour—honour as merited as it is un- 
bounded ; but may we hence conclude that the principle itself is 
honoured in the same degree ? The distinction is very great, and 
its importance cannot be exaggerated. Noisy protestations of a 
father boisterous loyalty, such as are of daily occurrence, are apt 


one of the most certain results of which confusion would most 
probably be a sudden and vehement recoil of Le rd feeling, 
and even possible hostility to that office, should it at any 
future time be less admirably filled. Let any one conjecture 
what would now be the language of the Radical and revolu- 
tion press if, instead of a virtuous woman of cultivated 
mind and exemplary life, a George IV. were seated on the 
throne. Let any one remember or read of the state of public 
opinion during the Regency, and inquire, should anything 
similar ever again occur, whether, with the rush and momentum 
now acquired by popular and liberal views, an explosion alto- 
gether unprecedented might not very probably be the result. 
And supposing that matters stopped much short of any such 
unt consummation, is it not presumable that in any case 
the transition from a Queen to a King will be most trying ? 
Many a prosperous Briton, we fancy, whose bosom under present 
circumstances is ready at any moment to swell with the most 
gushing loyalty, would experience a sudden and remarkable 
change of sentiments and emotions were he to witness only a few 
of the most ordinary of royal vagaries in the person of a male 
sovereign. 

We Snatios that the above train of thought was not entirely 
absent from our minds when we read a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Times of February the znd. We there read that 
“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived at Windsor on 
Wednesday evening, by the 7.10 ordinary train, on the Great 
Western Railway, having travelled direct from Sandringham, 
attended by Major Grey, r the last day of pheasant-shooting in 
Windsor Great Park.” We a further Led that the Royal 
shootin g 1 easants, 494 rabbits, 1 id 
1 ta thee the Prine has this season 
26,000 head of game.” Now in no European nation is a taste 
for field sports more genuine and vigorous than in the English. 
A simple, unsophisticated, almost boyish delight is taken in all 
the accessories Involved in the pursuit of game—in the fresh open 
air, in the hard muscular exercise, in the cleverness and sagacit 
of the dogs. Shooting with us is its own eta great re ‘ 
We do not follow it for the sake of victual, like the uimaux ; 
nor for the sake of putting on a fancy costume fearfully and 


| wonderfully made, as is occasionally done in certain foreign ‘parts. 


| 


To see our Princes share, and delight in, a strong national taste 
cannot be otherwise than gratifying to Englishmen. Nothing 
creates a readier bond of =, and mutual understanding than 
a community of amusements. ou may do business with a man, 
and know all the time he is your enemy; but it is not easy to 
have a bit of fun with any one whom you cordially dislike. 
We say, therefore, that it is a source of pleasure to a large 
section of the public merely to hear of the Prince following 
the hounds, or shooting grouse in Scotland and pheasants at 
Windsor. The more our Princes share our tastes the more we 
like them, and we trust the more they will like us. But est 
modus in rebus. If the figures in the above quotation are correctly 
given, His Royal Highness must have shot upwards of 150 head 
of game every day, Sundays included, for the last five months. 
We are far from objecting to this, though it is scarcely in accord- 
ance with our notions of sport; but we may at least ask, now 
that the shooting-season is over, whether it is not possible, by an 
easy effort, to do something even more calculated to secure the 
affection and admiration of the country. The Prince has hitherto 
shown, not only such a desire, but such a capacity of imitating 
the example of his illustrious parents in the punctual discharge 
of every obligation and duty appertaining to his station, that 
the public would receive with extreme regret even a hint of 
a ch in this respect. Vague and unstimulating as are the 
duties of an heir-apparent to the British Crown, he has had, in 
his own experience, one striking example of the good which it is 
in his power to effect. It is acknowledged on all hands that his 
visit to Canada was attended with the most happy and solidly 
beneficial results. How much of the loyalty of the colony, where 
it smouldered before, burst out into a sendy flame at the approach 
of the eldest son of the Queen of England! That gala trip saved 
us probably the cost of transporting a good many regiments in the 
troubled epoch which has since intervened. An analogous effect 
was produced by the Prince's visit to the United States, and no 
one can doubt that, but for the calamitous civil war, a new era of 
international amity was approaching for England and America. 
It is impossible to think of these happy _ events without being 
mournfully reminded of the present. An Irish member, on the 
first night of the Session, complained that his country had been so 
rarely visited by the Royal Family and had received so little 
attention from them ; and the complaint is not ill-founded. 
It is well known that, whatever may be the faults of the Irish 
national character, incapacity of personal attachment is not 
one. It is well known that devotion to a chief or leader is 
so marked a trait in their nature that they will, fuute de 
mieux, fabricate, out of the first adventurer that offers, an 
object of almost religious veneration. Beyond almost any race 

retending to civilization, they are open to personal influence and 
Findiate, and indifferent to abstract principles and cold passionless 
justice. But the method has been to give them ya I but prin- 
ciples—and those far enough from the best—and withhold to the 
uttermost that personal influence to which they are so susceptible. 
Since the accession of George I. the time spent by the Princes of 
the House of Hanover in the sister island might conveniently be 


to mislead, not because they are necessarily insincere, but because | reckoned by days, we had almost said by hours, The sad 


it ig obvious thet they confound an individual with an office— | result is only too evident. A few weeks spent in the autanm, 
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one or more of our Royal family, and icularly by the | some twenty millions of money, allof which is to go out of the 

Prince of Wales, among the poor meer but traly warm-! of the non-agricultural and non-landowning classes ago 
hearted Paddies, would do more for the sister country than fifty pockets of the rich aristocratic beef manufacturers.” All which, we 
debates in Parliament and a score of constitutional measures. | must remark, is as much connected with the facts of the case as 
Could not the Prince spare those few weeks before, or from, the though it were said that, because the public is bound to compensate 
next shooting-season ? What he did in Canada was productive of a man whose house is pulled down to prevent the spread of a 
the best effects. Is there any reason why a visit to Ireland should , fire, this is the same thing as giving compensation to everybody 
not have the same happy results? An autumn season which , whose house or wharf or warehouse is destroyed before you began 
should present the grand total of 26,0c0 Irish hearts won from ' to blow up the surrounding houses. 

treason and disafiection to loyalty and self-respect would be a! As to Mr. Stuart Mill, he seems to look upon the whole thing 
triumph to the Heir of England more enduring and more satis- with an exaggeration of that freezing indifference which ascetic 


factory, both to the country and himself, than the remembrance , economists delight to feel. His ent is of this sort:—The 
of that vast bag of fur and feathers which courtly newsmen con- | cattle plague is perhaps unpleasant for the time ; so is everythi 
sider so wonderful and creditable. else which causes personal inconvenience. But it will right 


itself, if you leave it alone. The natural working of economic 
. e more cattle die the more the price will rise, and in 
THE BULLOCE’S ADVOCATES. ; the long run consumers will feel if and the | peuys consumers 
si Cattle Plague debate on Monday night seemed to show will feel it first, and feel it most severely. If you are to com- 
that Her Majesty’s Government had thoroughly learned the | pensate anybody—but compensation, after all, is a poor miserable 
better part of valour. Ministers might now fairly inscribe on their 
circulars, ‘‘ Commissions and compromises executed with punctu- nsate the poor beef-eater rather than the rich beef-producer, 
oy Sus and despatch.” At some time on Saturday afternoon, But stern economical law requires us to leave thin one. If 
ag. Lord Cranborne has assigned the date, Sir George Grey found all the cattle die, there will be no home-made f; and if 
out that he had altered his mind, or for the first time discovered foreigners decline to supply us, there will be no beef at all; and 
that the country had a mind of its own on the cattle plague, then every other meat will be very dear, and then the rise in 
and that it would not do for him to drive his labouring screw | meat will produce a rise in corn; and then there will be a famine, 
against a tornado in the Parliamentary Bay of Biscay. As in | and a great many people will die. Very sad, but very inevitable; 
the case of the London, it was quite curious, to use Lord | but meanwhile ‘ee great economy is putting it all straight. 
Granville’s happy = to see how readily even the sink- | When there are fewer people to eat, the ttle ere is to eat will 
ing ship flew round before the popular gale, though it remains also | be cheaper; and some sa or other the cattle plague will cease; 
to be seen whether she will not be waterlogged yet. But for the | and some day or other it will all be right again. This is what 
moment all was calm. What everybody demanded on Saturday | the real economical view comes to, and what probably Mr. Mill 
appeared likely to be yielded on Monday; and though for con- means. What he said was, that he was not against compensation, 
sistency’s sake—and a very poor compromise with consistency it | only really he could not see who was to be compensated. In 
was—a trifle of the nation’s demands, only such a trifle as the condescension to the weakness of the flesh, he was not ready to go 
termination of local discretion, was for the moment denied, the | against all compensation; but to give it was, at the best, an 
events of the week, and especially the meeting of Peers and Com- | amiable weakness, and if it was to & given, it should be given 
moners at Westminster, showed that Sir George was surrendering | with a sparing hand. In this last argument Mr. Mill was right 
at discretion. In his sudden conversion he had now discovered, enough ; and he has succeeded in importing this reasonable prin- 
what not without contumely he had denied a few days before to the ciple into the Government Bill. 
Archbishop, that the cattle plague really is a national concern, and | But having done his best to bring the aristocratic landowners 
he had announced its nationality by the most practical argument of | gown to their proper status as mere makers of beef, just like ordi- 
making the nation pay for some of its ravages. Speaking summarily, | nary carpet-weavers or whitesmiths, Mr. Bright felt that the level 
the Government bill was received with cool, rather than cordial, of life would be perfect if he could hoist the beasts up. Haul 
acquiescence. Considering that the generation, gestation, and | man down a peg and hitch bullocks up a peg; we can 
parturition of it had been got through in eight-and-forty hours, | then, men and bullocks, discuss the situation on equal terms. 
of which four-and-twenty were the hours of the Day of Rest, it | To be sure. the strictest sect of anthropologists admit that 
was felt that it did credit to the Home Office draftsman, and a | man js an improved baboon; but Mr. Bnght sneers at those 
ood many defects might.be remedied in Committee. So the | who in their dignity, are pleased to call the bullock an in- 
| ar Bill was read a second time at a Wednesday apres midi, asthe | ferior anitial. No doubt there are le in the flesh, not to 
concert people call it. Nobody much liked it ; but it seemed to be | say in the Senate, who suggest doubts as to their supe- 
everybody's wish, without the slightest party feeling, to make the | siority, if not over the ox, at least over the ass. Mr. Bright 
best of it. Sir George Grey's success, however, appears to have given | should be reminded of what Dr. Parr once said. A pert young 
him boldness, not to say an audacity which had only the misfor- | pentieman remarked, “There are no Greek scholars in our days, 
tune of being too late. On Thursday he plucked up courage to | fy. Parr, as there used to be ; we are not such men as Porson, &c.” 
resist Mr. Hunt’s amendment ; but the House was not ina humour | « Mind ‘your pronounth, young man; mind your pronounth,” 
to endure the Home Secretary’s vacillations between compromise | }jsped the Birmingham Johnson. So -_ say to the Birmingham 
and vigour. On a division, the Government received a humiliating | gwift «Mind your pronouns, Mr, Bright; you may feel yourself, 
defeat, and were forced to embody in their Bill a principle which | jy the congenial company of cattle, not ‘ astified in calling yourself 
was that, not only of their opponents, but of the whole country. a superior animal; but speak for voumell” And, after all, this is 
There was, however, one who formed an exception, almost soli- | a poor parody of Swift and the Yahoos, and Pope has expressed 
tary to the general resolve to sacrifice party objects on the shrine of | tj» transparent cynicism better :— 
public interests. The country’s difficulty is Mr. Bright’s opportu- | v : 
nity. It would be indeed a poor crisis of the nation out of which a When ea... See all things for my use!” 
skilful and venomous expert in fomenting quarrels could not get a | 
class row. It isnot more impossible fora Wedgebury pitman to see | If Mr, Bright seriously thinks that God made man in aid of beasts, 
two dogs in the street without an instinctive determination to set as well as beasts in aid of man, he may, as retained for the cattle, 
them together by the ears, than it is for Mr. Bright to let slip any reasonably argue that we have no right to slaughter them, either 
occasion out of which he may manage a rough and tumble between to save their own lives or to save our pockets. Mr. Bright 
the rich man and the erg ag and down-trodden artisan. Soout answers St. Paul’s question, “Doth God take care for oxen?” 
of the calms of the debate Mr. Bright, with considerable success, got but doubts whether He says it altogether for our sakes. It is 
up a storm between class and class. He seems to have felt, or | merely a matter of taste. We prefer man to ox, as Mr. Disraeli 
imagined that he felt, thus:—What is all this land but a certain | said in the dilemma between the angelic and simious nature of man; 
plant and capital employed in manufacturing beef? Who owns Mr. Bright thinks that it is six of one and half a dozen of the other 
this capital? The rich man, and the rich man only. Tevant between Bright and bullock. The utmost that he will say is that he 
farmers are nothing more than disguised ryots; they have no does not object to isolation; but he does object to slaughtering the 
capital, either in skill, time, or money, invested in beef manu- sick cattle. Mr. Bright’s bovine clients seem to complain that 
facture. The only beef-makers are the landowners; and the only | they are not allowed to die in peace. And Mr. Bright, logically 
landowners are the rich men. Your onlysufferersby the cattle plague enough, feeling that the ox is by no means his inferior, sympathises 
are the aristocracy ; “let them, and them alone, bear. the brunt of with the may Sos If Parliament is going to sanction this in- 
the inconvenience and evils which an aristocracy entailed.” These | discriminate slaughter of horned cattle, why should we not deal 
last words are Mr. Stuart Mill’s; to do Mr. Bright justice, his with all animals in the same way? Sauce for the goose is sauce 
Parliamentary experience saved him from the coarse but intelli- for the gander; if autocratic inspectors may order an ox to death, 
gible language which has at any rate fixed Mr. Mill’s Parlia- | why nota man? Mr. Bright, only claiming his place in a common 
mentary character. “I object to compensation””—Mr. Bright seems | animality, dreads lest the fall of oxen may be the fall of M.P.’s, 
to say—* because it is well known that to pay your creditor | especially when the inspectors are the minions of a bloated tax- 
138. 4d. in the meg is sure to encourage him in reckless | receiving aristocracy. If you take the right to slaughter a sus- 
trading; and I object to the compulsory slaughter of diseased | pected ox it will soon come to slaying a suspected patriot. Mr. 
and suspected beasts, because, as things are, nothing will give | Bright fears what may come of it if he So a fit of the 
an owner of cattle greater satisfaction than to see them all | influenza. Running eyes and ropy lips may invite a compulsory 
poleaxed on a single morning, as it will save him the trouble of slaughter of a doubtful demagogue as well as of a suspected 
pottering aud talking over what to do with them. Moreover, | steer. It is time to anticipate the extension of the principle of the 


_ tribute to such weaknesses as charity and mercy—I would com- 


when I speak of compensation, you will see that the Govern- Government measure, lest some day or other SirGeorge Grey should 
ment Bill intends to compensate every farmer for every beast he bring in a Bill to authorize the t-at-Arms to administer 
wy Beatin cup to the gentlemen on the Ministerial benches. 


loses ; and as we shall probably lose a million of cattle, this means the 
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is general tenderness for animal life, and in his amiable 
in Oe to interfere with the freedom of the ox to live or die 
as he can, we wonder whether Mr. Bright is quite consistent. 
The newspapers in the autumn sometimes announce Mr. Bright’s 
triumphs on the Scotch rivers. What greater right has he 
to galt a salmon than a cattle-inspector has to pole-axe a sus- 
ox? Or, if a fish is an inferior animal, where is the line 
of Mr. Bright’s superiority in the scale of animal life to be drawn, 
if it is not above the bullock’s place in creation Pp ; : 
In all this, however, Mr. Bright is only too true to his antece- 
dents. He has shown a perverse ingenuity in screwing a class 
grievance out of the cattle plague. But he is consistent. The | 
ious artifice by which he pretended that one | 
of the most certain channels of infection will impose on those easy | 
dupes who are as ignorant of the ways of a pack of hounds as 
Mr. Bright pretended to be. For want of a better, it will do 
for a pretext to charge the aristocratic hunters with delibe- 
rately propagating the plague, out of which they are making 
a pretty thing at the expense of the weavers and spinners. One 
would think that Cleon must be short of irritating topics to stoop 
to this sort of thing. But it is in a way consistent in Mr. Bright. | 
As a red rag irritates a bull, so a scarlet coat must be an abomina- | 
tion to the bullock’s friend, and the rather if he happens to have | 
an hereditary bias in favour of drab. But this nonsense might be | 
over with a smile if we did not happen to remember that 
this is a way Mr. Bright has. In the Crimean War he did his — 
best to paralyse the national energies; but it will have to be re- 
corded or remembered, not altogether to his honour, that Mr. | 
Bright was the first—Mr. Mill’s regretable speech forbids us to | 
add, the only one—who, in an hour of sovereign peril to his | 
country, found the patriot’s part in an attempt, as pte | as we 
trust it will prove to be impotent, to pit class against classw 


oe when the issue at stake is whether the country, the 
na 


source of food, can be assisted to replenish with sustenance | is the mortification of 
the town, which is the natural consumer of food. Mr. Bright may — 


succeed, if such is his ambition, in exasperating Lancashire 
against Northamptonshire ; but if he does, he will have introduced 
a plague worse, and even more national, than the rinderpest. 


TRIMMERS. 

A TRENCH newspaper, describing the villa of a retired Minister 

at Nice,informs us that in one of the rooms the visitor may see 
a bust of Napoleon I., presented by the great Emperor himself to the 
Minister's father. On the other side of the room is a bust of Louis 
pie wd pemans by the Citizen King; while on the table is a 
richly d copy of the History of Cesur, the gifs of the Imperial 
author. The genius for friendship, implied in being the recipient 
of such compliments from such widely different quarters, may be 
looked at in two ways, according to one’s habitual temperament. 
People of this kind, who always contrive to keep in with everybody, « 
or at least never fall into the mistake of ensiodilien with the wro' 
person, are so common, even in those parts of society on whic 
the favour of emperors and kings is not wont to shine, that 
most of us who think about conduct at all have a theory upon 
this universal complaisance. By some it is admired, as be 
the only temper which can secure to a man serenity of mind ; 
without serenity of mind, they say, he cannot make the best of 
his life. To others it is hateful, as being the sign either of an 
unworthy servility to what is bad, or else of a shameful 
coolness as to the difference between what is bad and what is 
The one set of critics declare that a man is inexcusable who goes 
about passing judgment on his neighbours, and, so far as he can. 
executing his own decree. The others insist that you are 
to measure all conduct that comes under your observation by a 
just standard, and if it be found wanting in integrity, or in any 
of those other elementary qualities which are the salt of cha- 
racter, that it is a base thing to temporize and to make no sign of 
your opinion. It depends, therefore, on the view we are accus- 
tomed to take of the general question of compromise, whether 
we think it a mark of cleverness and wisdom, or of cunning 
and selfishness, to have in your room at the same time a 
present from Louis ey and a present from the ruler who is 
supposed to be the chief means of keeping Louis Philippe’s 
children in unwelcome exile. In our own country, so far as 
public questions are concerned, politics do not commonly place 
us in positions where we must either compromise or suffer. We 
are not called upon, like the Jacobite, to choose between the 
adroit compromise of toasting the Sovereign by passing the glass 
over the water-jug, and the pain of being sent to the Tower. If 
anybody, at Birmingham or elsewhere, should prefer drinking pro- 
spectively to the future President of the British Republic, the 
policeman at the door would only wonder what was the joke. The 
worst penalty of holding extreme political views consists in being 
looked upon as a fool by all the rest of the world; and this is a 
penalty which, from the very fact that he is capable of holding an 
extreme view, the man is not likely to feel at all troublesome. 
In theological matters there is a better opportunity for anybody with 
a taste for being a martyr. Here there are lenty of people, on both 
sides, always busied in efforts to crash the spirit of compromise. 


ose who believe most and those who believe least are equally 
urgent that there should be no weariag of masks, no crafty running 


ere all 
classes are suffering alike, interest against interest where the only 
interest concerned is that of the whole Empire, and town against | the alert not to offend or annoy any 


| 


with the hare and hunting with the hounds. A fanatical Legitimist 


would not think more meanly of a man who could have presents 
from the Napoleons as well as presents from the Orleanist princes, 
than a thoroughgoing English theologian on either side would 
think of the compromising Gallio who would dine with an arch- 
bishop one day, and have half a dozen Essayists and Reviewers to 
breakfast the next morning. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, on the whole, the te of 
the age is all against martyrs. Most people zealously 
Polonius’s injunction to Laertes :— 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Not to commit himself is the sum and substance of a modern 
father’s advice to a son who has his way to make in the world. 
The more busts and presentation copies he can secure, the wiser 
will he be. He is persistently cautioned against any rash and 
mistimed self-assertion which might involve him in the same 
kind of chagrin which overtook the unfortunate lady whose 
pathetic story is told by Chamfort. The Abbé de Fleury was 
passionately enamoured of her. Instead of prudently pes be wd 
with her admirer, she treated him with the most overwhelming 
disdain. He became the great Minister, and it happened on one 
occasion that she wanted an important favour from him. He 
reminded her of her former rigour. ‘ Ah, monseigneur,” she most 
reasonably demanded, “ qui l’auratt pu prévoir?” This defect of 
foresight is what should never occur in a thoroughly well-regu- 
lated mind, and the greatest care is now taken to instil the 
lesson, which is perhaps less disreputable in substance than in 
sound, never on any account to offend anybody who may, 
under any possible set of circumstances, be useful to you. 
And, as a man with a vigorous imagination can 
meet with a single person who might not in some extraordi- 
nary conjuncture do him a service, this injunction is naturally 
expanded into the broad lesson that you should be always on 
y in the world. The 
worst calamity that a em of this stamp 1s capable of conceivi 
owing that he has unconsciously incu 
anybody's displeasure, no matter how mean and unworthy and 
generally despicable the displeased creature may be. This morti- 
fication is not necessarily the result of an apprehension that he 
ma See have lost some substantial good from the man, along 
with his mere approbation or intimacy. An ever-present fear of 
saying or doing something which somebody may not like, a timo- 
rous Sislike of having an unfavourable word said of one, grows 
upon those who yield to it, without any reference to selfish feel- 
ings about material loss or o. t is clear that neither 
this nor anything like this deference and unlimited concilia- 
toriness belongs to the highest type of character. A man who is 
for ever protesting against this or that, who cannot let any trifle 
pass without deliberately registering his disapproval, is doubtless a 
nuisance, and what he aifocts to consider the courageous expression 
of an unpopular view is in truth the ostentatious airing of his own 
vanity and conceit. The habit of er agar despising all your 
neighbours, and of continually quarrelling with whatever they do 
and think, is fully as objectionable as a habit of mentally bowing 
and scrapi ‘ore them. But it is probably not so bad for the 
man himself. A jealousy about taking the course which others 
have reco or which he knows that they would be li 
to recommend, is horribly unamiable, and it is very tormentin 
to the person who is actuated by it and to all with whom he has to 
hold intercourse. Still a cross-grained disposition such as this is 
notaltogether incompatible with energy and an ill-conditioned sort of 
honesty. The other extreme of a timorous subservience to the good" 
inion of everybody who chooses to have an opinion about one is 
beret fatal to every virtue in the list of virtues. It has been 
said that the meek shall inherit the earth. But there are obviously 
two sorts of meekness. The one makes a man think littie of him- 
self in comparison with some exalted ideal. It does not mean an 
unreasonable disparagement of our own powers or merits in favour 
of those of other people, or a humble fetching and carrying in 
obedience to the views and feelings of indifferent persons, who 
have no better means of forming sound views than we have our- 
selves, and whose feelings ought only to count for something after 
it has been ascertained that we have none of our own. At a time 
when the tremendous spread of wealth has begotten in most men 
a strong desire for material comfort and the luxurious decorations 
of life, which on the whole can be more easily and certainly secured 
by compliance than by anything like self-assertion, there is an 
irresistible inducement to this general conformity. To be in all 
things of a neutral tint is the secret of that sort of success which 
is most coveted by averuge minds. The consequences of this 
colourless moderation upon the robustness of character which it is 
so desirable to maintain are plain and inevitable. The smugness 
bred in a man who has made it the prime effort of his life to 
please other people, and who has been all things to all men with 
success, is a far more unmistakeable proof of weakness than 
amount of arrogance and self-contidence. The excess of self- 
confidence is a mistake, but it may be justified by achievements. 
Smug humility is a mistake too; it means nothing, in most cases, 
but a very sly selfishness. 

The social trimmer often refreshes himself in his course by 
recalling the old saying that we ought always to treat our 
friend as though he might one day be our enemy, and our enemy 
as though he might one day be our friend. He forgets that 
this is one of those hal{-truths which are only meant for special 
upplication. It is a usetul and a just thing to say to men of an 
extravagantly ardent and impetuous temperament. Volatile and 
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capricious people, who love their friends for awhile with a childish 
enthusiasm, and then presently hate them with a childish fury, 
may be induced by such a maxim to moderate their excesses. 
But the moment it is expanded into a precept for universal and 
unconditional use, enjoining us to quench the fire of a just enmity, 
and to moderate discreetly the flow of generous and tender sym- 
pathy, then it becomes simply the expression of a form of 
prudence than which it is impossible to conceive anything more 
profoundly low-minded. The high-minded man knows that 
there are some whom he is obliged to stoop to call enemies, 
for lack of another word, and whom nothing short of a com- 
plete and disastrous revolution in his own character could make 
into any other than enemies. Somebody in a novel says, with 
reference to somebody else who has been guilty of a shameful 
wrong, “TI shall be a villain on the day 7 shake that man’s 
hand.” This is not the sign of a malignant and unforgiving 
temper, but of a robust hate of meanness and iniquity and cold- 
blooded wrongdoing. The systematic trimmer would not re- 
fuse the friendly advances of the most impenitent villain that 
ever lived. He would not clasp him to his bosom, because this is 
inconsistent with trimming principles ; but he would treat him very 
much as he treats the most honest of his friends, and he cannot do 
more. 

Contempt for trimmers is apt, with rash minds, to produce an 
error on the other side, and to make them morbidly anxious 
to express their likes and dislikes, their approval and disap- 
proval, when no rational purpose is served by this vigorous 
dissidence. They are quite uneasy until they have disbur- 
dened their feelings. And they like being on the unpopular 
side, not exactly out of mere crotchetiness, but because, having 
accustomed themselves to dispute the will of the prosperous and the 
majority, they acquire a permanent taste for being in the minority. 
As soon as the minority becomes victorious, then it seems that 
their occupation is gone. They suddenly discover all the merits 
of the cause that has been vanquished, and are’ half-repentant at 
the victory they helped to gain. They feel most at home when 
they are assailing a popular idol, and showing their disrespect for 
him. If there is anything to be gained by espousing one side or 
taking one course rather than another, this in itself constitutes a 
good reason against such a course. In the same way, they see all 
the good points of their enemies, and do not object to expatiate on 
them, while to the Pg points of their friends they feel it a duty 
to be very blind. If a man can be useful to them, they are dis- 
posed to treat him with a certain stiffness and distrust. In short 
at every point they love to prove themselves impracticable and 
awkward. The sort of man who keeps in with everybody, who 
can haye books and busts from all sides, is at least much pleasanter 
than people of this temper. 


REFUGES AND WORKHOUSES. 


\ HEN the Houseless Poor Act was promt, about a year and 
'Y a half ago, there arose a good deal of discussion as to the 
effect which it would, or at all events ought to, exercise on the 
various Night Refuges which had previously been set on foot 
by private benevolence. It was argued, with considerable show 


of reason, that if the Act were properly carried out, the best 
thing the Refuges could do — be to close their doors, 
and set free for other uses the funds which were contributed 
for their support. A system which left it to chance or charity | 
whether a labourer out of work did or did not die of starvation 
in the search for it seemed at least intelligible; and a system 
which, at the dictate alike of self-preservation and of pity, charged 
the community in general with the duty of keeping him alive, 
seemed intelligible also. But it was hard to see any good cause — 
for a combination of the two theories. If you levy a rate upon , 
the tax-paying public for such a p as this, and then take 
half the burden off their hands by the institution of a Refuge by the | 
side of the Casual Ward, who is it that really benefits by such a 
division of labour? The pauper who finds shelter in the Refuge 
might have demanded the same amount of relief from the Guar- | 
dians of the Poor, so that all he can be said to gain is an alter- | 
native where to dispose of himself. The ratepayers, on the other 
hand, have just so many less casuals to make arrangements for, | 
and consequently every shilling contributed to a Refuge is so | 
much deducted from the aggregate metropolitan poor-rate. If the | 
man without either lodging or food has no just claim upon his | 
better-provided neighbours, why should the law invest him with | 
one? if he has such a claim, and gets it recognised by law, why | 
is the community to be helped by its more charitable members in 
doing what is simply its duty ? 

Experience has done a good deal to modify this view. First of | 
all, it has brought to light the existence of a greater variety of | 
distinctions, among the class of persons to whom a gratuitous 
night’s lodging is an object, than had been previously suspected. 
People who visited the Night Refuges used to tell us of the desti- _ 
tution, often amounting to absolute physical exhaustion, observable | 
in theirinmates. They described them as lying prostrate and speech- | 
less under their rugs, just able to derive a certain comfort from the 
sense of warmth, Ripcieas of any improvement in the future, and 
therefore indifferent to anything beyond the actual present. But 
it was further said that those who made a = of yetting below 
this surface misery rarely, if ever, found that it was other than 
genuine. The a who came by hundreds for the chance 
of a straw bed an 


a cup of hot coffee were neither criminals 


nor beggars. They had been sometimes improvident, sometimay 
unluc stupid and ill-advised ; But with hardly 
exception they had tried to be something better than pay 
and failed rather from misfortune than from ae fale. 
The classes who filled the low lodging-houses, or any of the know; 
resorts of thieves and mendicants, seem to have no disposition to 
come to a Night Refuge. It was reasonable, perhaps—at all events 
it was natural—to expect that, when the Casual Wards providin 
the same kind of accommodation were opened in the workhouses’ 
they would be filled by the same description of persons. And 
consequently, the first feelings which were call 4 
scandalous evasions of the law of which many of the Boards 
of Guardians were and are 


Refuges. By degrees, however, it came to be suspected that the 
delinquencies of the Guardians did not lie only in the direction of 


food ; and, therefore, that they would continue to herd by them- 
selves in the dens which they were accustomed to frequent. But 
this calculation left out of sight two very pertinent considera- 
tions. Among the members of the semi-criminal classes there 
must always be a considerable number who are out of luck, and 
to these a gratuitous night’s lodging is often extremely conye- 
nient, especially when there is a chance of the hours being spent 
in the unfettered enjoyment of congenial society. Nor does a 
certain coarse luxury in the way of food and drink by any means 
imply any corresponding squeamishness in other matters ; and the 
beggar who is particular about having a hot supper, whenever his 
day's gains will warrant the expenditure, may be wholly indif- 
ferent as to whether he steps first or tenth into a warm bath. 
It turns out, therefore, that the Casual Ward of a work- 
house is not simply a reproduction of a charitable Refuge, 
differing from it only in the sources from which the funds 
are derived. There is a further distinction in the character 
of the people who pr ge them, and we can hardly wonder 
that the supporters of the older institution have been unvillin 
to turn over those who came to them for shelter to the tender 
mercies of such loathsome companionship as is described in “A 
Night in a Workhouse.” But, it may be asked, is the latter 
feature a necessary accompaniment of the Casual Ward? If it 
is not, the true remedy for the mischief will lie, not in the con- 
tinuance of Refuges, but in the reorganization of the machinery 
by which the Houseless Poor Act is carried into effect. To a con- 
siderable extent the evil is certainly remediable. There can be no 
insuperable difficulty in introducing proper discipline into the 
workhouse, in insisting upon silence as a condition of being per- 
mitted to stay there, and in making the labour test more of a 
reality. But supposing that all this has been achieved, we do not 
think it will follow even then that there is no work left for the 
Refuges to do. The report of the institution in Newport Market, 
resented at the annual meeting last Saturday, may help us a 
ittle to see the field of action which is still open to 
them. We are told that the Committee “have kept stea- 
dily before them one special object—that of providing work or 
situations for those inmates whose characters will bear investi- 
gation.” To enable the manager to make these inquiries effec- 
tually the inmates are allowed to sleep there for a week together, 
and if the investigation proves satisfactory, and the Committee 
is successful in finding werk, they receive further help, in the way of 
clothes, to enable them to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
rovided. During the eight months of 1865 during which the 
tefuge was open, 485 men and women were thus started again 
in life, which, considering how large a percentage of this number 
would, without such a chance, have drifted into crime or else 
actually starved, is not a bad return for the year's labour, 
Now it is just this feature in the management of a Refuge which 
explains the contrast between its frequenters and those of a Casual 
Ward. The man who turns his hand to thieving or begging, 
according as one or the other is most convenient, is extremely 


| unlikely to court investigation into his antecedents, especially 


when the end for which it is instituted is the giving him 
work which he is not inclined for. He likes well enough 
to get a lodging for the night, but he does not at all 
wish to lay himself open to a possibly inconvenient identification 


_ by a too frequent return to the same district. In the streets, pro- 


bably, he is fluent enough in the detail of his honest but fruitless 

efforts to find employment, but experienced ears are not likely to 

be taken in by a well-worn narrative of pawned tools, pe ise 
y kin 


even by the production of a duplicate ; and as that is the o: 
_ of autobiography he has any practice in, he feels instinctively that 


a Refuge is not the sphere for which he is calculated. On the other 
hand, this kind of ordeal is exactly what the poor man who does 
want to get work is most eager to submit himself to. Very pro- 
bably his present destitution may be more his own fault than he 
thinks ; but even then it is his grievance, and he wishes nothing s9 
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snuch as.an 0 occasion for stating it. And where there has been petting 
more than accident, or at the worst improvidence, the help w 
he gets at a Refuge ma be sufficient to set him right again, and to 
put him back upon the level of independence—none the worse, 
haps, for the caution which a taste of destitution has given 
pm. Toecad the same man to a Casual Ward would be to ex 
him to a process the very reverse of what we have described. 
However strict the discipline may be made, it cannot altogether 
neutralize that “constant r from the forced association of 
table with criminal and criminous men” of which the 
Bishop of Oxford spoke on Saturday. Even in the best 
prisons a rigid system of separation has been found 
insufficient to prevent communication between one prisoner and 
another, and no rule of ailence would prevent the whispered 
circulation of songs and stories to which young boys, at any rate, 
could not listen without contamination. Nor must we forget the 
further danger to which the latter class are exposed, that the asso- 
ciation with depraved companions, which was compulsory at night, 
may be continued of free choice in the daytime. +" 

Still it may be objected, perhaps, that a proesly administered 
Poor-law ought to cover the whole sphere of private charity ; and 
that it ought to discriminate between the persons who apply for 
relief, so as to give substantial aid to the deserving and none at all 
to the undeserving. But there are two difficulties which stand in 
the way of such a solution of the problem as is here suggested. 
You cannot reject a man who applies for the lowest pittance on 
which life can be supported because it is highly probable that 
he picked a pocket ion got drunk last week, He is there at the 
door, and if he is refused admittance he may prove that he 
was really starving by dying in the street that same night. 
He has a just claim on the community to save him 


from this fate because the law forbids him to save himself | 


from it. We do not allow destitution to be pleaded as a 
justification for theft, and therefore we are bound in return to leave 
open to every man an escape from actual starvation. Necessity 
knows no law, and the only fair ground on which we can insist 
that it shall know one is that we have made the necessity avoid- 
able. And if it is impossible, for this reason, to shut out the 
lowest class of vagrants from the benefit of the Casual Ward, it is 
equally so, on other grounds, to give to the deserving poor that 
aid out of the rates which at the Refuge he receives from private 
charity. The experience of the old Poor Law has taught us that 
the only safeguard against general and increasing pauperism is 
the creation of a feeling amounting almost to a prejudice, in 
the minds of the industrious classes, against the receipt 
of poor relief. It is quite possible that we have of late 

ne rather too far in this direction, but if we have, it has onl 
ay by a natural reaction against the older system, which made 

uperism the normal condition of whole classes of the population. 
If the workhouses were to attempt to do what the Newport 
Market Refuge docs, they would very soon become a kind of 
registry for labourers out ot work ; and what may be highly desir- 
able when the funds are given by the charity of individuals may 
be absolutely unwarrantable when they are provided out of rates in 

rt contributed by a class which finds it as much as it can do to 
ep out of the workhouse itself. 


CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Tt dealing with this pestilence there were three courses before 
us. ist. We might have done nothing, as was recommended 
by Mr. M‘Clean, one of the Cattle-plague Commissioners, and this 
would have been to allow the disease to run its course unchecked 
by other means than such as each individual or each community 
might choose to adopt. zndly. We might have put into opera- 
tion the most stringent and decided means for its suppression ; 
and, lastly, we might take the medium course, or that to which 
the proposals now before Parliament substantially tend. We con- 
fess to a theoretical preference for the first and second of these 
courses. This preference is founded on the conviction that neither 
the Bill of Sir George Grey nor that of Mr. Hunt will suffice 
for the suppression of the plague; and that in two or three 
months hence we shall find that the country, having suffered 
all the loss and all the inconvenience of suspended trade and 
traffic, is, after all, but little freer from infection than if indivi- 
duals and communities had been allowed to take care of them- 
selyes. In the long debates in Parliament to which the question 
has given rise, there seems to have been an utter forgetfulness of 
the principle on which the result of the much-talked-of isolation 
depends—that is, the intensely infectious character of the disease. 
A diseased animal in rest or in motion confers its own capabilities 
of infection on every object within a certain distance of it—on the 
highway or the railroad as well as within its own shed. Hence 
the certainty of infection wheresoever the animal travels, if 
movement be permitted. It is perfectly true that healthy 
animals can convey no infection, and that the movement 
of such animals might be permitted if the fact of their bein 

healthy could be established. There is an interval of a wee 

or more after an animal has taken the disease before its symp- 
toms become apparent, yet there is abundant experimental evidence 
to show that in that interval, called technically “the period of 
incubation of the disease,” the animal can communicate the poison 


freely. A jobber or a butcher visits a herd, examines and pur- 
chases a certain number of beasts, and in doing so communicates 
to them the infection brought from some neighbouring byre. 


_ made to suppress the extension of the di 


In Car the, and infected animals are forwarded 
under license by and rail to the purchaser. To how great an 
extent may not infection be thus p: unwittingly and 
innocently! Again, a farmer is possessed of a valuable herd 
of fat cattle, and one of them shows slight symptoms of the 
plague; he hastens to the magistrate, makes a declaration, and 
moves his herd for sale and slaughter, dispersing infection as 
he goes. So long as cattle can moved by license, di 
will be propagated by infection. A v few days ago we 
read that at a single petty sessions (at artismere in Suffolk) 
there were twenty-seven applications for license to move not less 
than 1,700 head of cattle. What possible assurance could the 
magistrates have had of the health of these animals? or what 
steps could they take to be assured of it? The amendment 
adopted by the House on Thursday night has fortunately put an 
end to some of these doubts and misgivings. 

Under the proposed compensation arrangements, in which each 
district will have to supply the necessary funds, there will be, we 
fear, a very decided readiness to get rid of the cost by allowi 
suspected beasts to take their departure from the district, as Iris 
= are pee off to get rid of their chargeability on a union. 

e have no confidence in the yesult of any measure for the suppres- 
sion of the cattle plague which sanctions the movement of cattle 
under license, for however short a distance or brief a period. 
If the disease is to be a it must be by a complete and total 
suppression of cattle traffic, by slaughtering the sick, and the 
healthy if they have been subjected to the risk of infection, and by 


rfect disinfection. We are fully conscious of the enormous 
ifficulties of such a task : 


—he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has got a harder task to-prove, 


when he undertakes to stamp out the pestilence which has now 
so widely diffused itself in some 15,000 foci of infection through 
the land. If the inconvenience resulting from the entire stoppage 
of all movement of cattle would be great, it would at least have 
the merit of being of short duration. Let the process of slaughter 
and disinfection ‘be rapidly and efficiently carried out, and the 
country would be free from the plaguein a month. There is surely 
sufficient energy and intelligence amongst us for such an effort. 
Let temporizing measures be continued, as they have been for the 
last six months, and we shall find ourselves suffering six months 
hence as we are doing now; for although the Government 
Bill, even as at first introduced, is certainly an improvement on 
the Orders in Council, it still betrays the same timid, vacillating 
course, trusts to local authorities, and by recognising fairs, markets, 
and movements of cattle leaves sutlicient agencies at work to main- 
tain and ny the disease indefinitely. The Bill of Mr. Hunt 
is preferable ; but it, too, is tainted by recognising the possibility 
of moving cattle for several objects under license. The arguments 
in favour of complete suppression of traffic, are simply that this 
principle admits of no evasion. No animal can be beyond the 
pale —_ illegally. The process, if sharp, will be soon over, 
and it will be efficient. ‘Temporizing measures will be tedious; 
they will be inefficient, and must ultimately lead to more decided 
action. The objections to the complete stoppage of tratlic are, that 
large and BoP ous places will suffer for want of food. This is 
extremely doubtful. The supply of dead meat, the result of the 
slaughter of healthy animals, will be enormous, and it will readily 
and inevitably find its way to the hungry mouths of those who 
can pay for it. Then foreign cattle must be slaughtered at the 
ports of debarkation. From this source alone abundant supplies 
might be obtained, if suitable arrangements, markets, and slaughter- 
houses were provided ; that this has not been done is one of the 
a and greatest errors of -vhich the Government is guilty. 

he absolute necessity for providing these arrangements, even of 
a permanent chazecter, has long been evident, yet nothing has 
been done. Markets, quarantine grounds, and slaughter-houses 
should be immediately prepared at the ports to be assigned for the 
landing of foreign cattle, in accordance with the recommendation 
which is put forward in the second Report cf the Commissioners ; 
and clauses calculated to secure these objects should be introduced 
into the proposed Act. Nothing will more tend to secure the 
success of its operation than an abundant supply of cattle from 


If the pestilence be not suppressed by some decided and success- 
ful process, the danger of of food to the populations of large 
towns will be hereafter still greater than at present. When we 
wrote a month (January 13), we spoke with painful surprise 
of the deaths daily of 1,000 animals; the deaths now are nearly 
2,000 daily, notwithstanding all the regulations and all the efforts 
. Young animals are 
prematurely sold for slaughter, calves are killed, else they starve ; 
and breeding is checked. We are told by Lord Cranborne that Con- 
tinental Governments already meditate a stoppage of exportation, 
from fear of a scarcity at home. We confess to looking ont this 

as infinitely worse than anything which could result 
from a complete but brief stoppage of the movement of all cattle, 
and the thorough and entire destruction throughout the country 
of all infection. 
Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum. 

It is wisel posed to raise the funds for compensation 
from local pel os It must be felt, however, that ~ rate 
will press almost ruinously on sich districts as Cheshire, 
Denbighshire, &c., where the losses have been greatest. Is 
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must be remembered, too, that those counties which escape 
will owe their good fortune in a great degree to the slaughter of 
their neighbours’ cattle; would it not, therefore, be fair that when 
the rate in any county reaches a fixed percentage, but is still in- 
sufficient to meet the loss, this rate should not go higher, but that 
then the difference should be contributed by a rate of smaller 
amount levied on counties which had suffered less, or not at all ? 
On the subject of disinfection the simplest and clearest instruc- 
tions should be issued. We see that the old practice of burning 
sulphur has been resumed ; it is at least simple, and may be effec- 
tive. Whatever process be adopted, it should be complete. 
Seeing by how small an agent the disease was re-introduced 
into Aberdeenshire, we can well understand how much must 
be done to prevent fresh outbreaks of disease. The slaughter 
of animals will happily, at least for the present, put a stop to 
discussions respecting curative treatment. It is not long since 
our leading contemporary amused us by the story told by 
some simple-minded gentleman who described the wonderful 
effects of a necklace of onions hung round the sick bullock’s 
neck; and now we are again favoured with daily and prominent 
notices of the wonders accomplished by a combination of garlic, 
onions, and assafcetida. A little sage, if it were not incompatible, 
might improve the mixture. There was a time when hysterical 
young ladies were dosed with assafcetida, and probably the remedy 
might be useful in the case of a juvenile heifer similarly affected ; 
but of its effects on rinderpest we have grave doubts. e remedy 
is not original, however, for we read in the highly interesting 


notices of the distemper in the last century, recently issued as a | 


Blue-book, that “ Lord T-re-n-n-1” recommended, as a means of 
preventing infection— 

Two ounces of asafwtida, the like quantity of garlick, and a handful of rue, 
to be beat together into a kind of te; a ball whereof, about the size of a 
walnut, being put into the ear of the beast and stitched up, was directed 
there to remain till it was dissolved, and probably ought to be repeated 
afterwards. 

The Prussian Government is so entirely satisfied of the risks, and at 
the same time of the inutility, of attempts at treatment, that it is 
forbidden by law to try, or even to advertise, any remedies. 

Whatever course Parliament in its wisdom may adopt, we 
shall not be unwilling to accept the suggestion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and “to separate the past from 
the future,” but the memory of the past must not be revived by 
the proceedings of the future. Our omer unfortunate position 
is so entirely due to the misconduct of the Government that every 
step they now take will be watched with anxious jealousy. The 
adoption of Mr. Hunt’s proposals will demand, in carrying them 
out, an honesty of purpose and earnestness in execution from the 
need of displaying which they cannot and must not be allowed to 


shrink. 
We find, in the rt just presented by the Cattle-plague 
Commission, that the Belgian Parliament has been legislating, as 


our own is trying to do, on this subject. The Belgian Act is pub- 
lished in the Report of the Commissioners as a note, and it con- 
sists of four clauses, and occupies exactly seven lines. Could not 
our Parliament and our Government find something worthy of 
imitation in the legislation of that small but constitutional kin 

from which the rinderpest has been all but thoroughly ed P 


CONCERTS. 

' HE concert-makers are ence more They do a little in 

November and December, it is true; but it is not till the cold 
season is far advanced—till 

Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris— 

that the real work begins, and the legion of “societies,” “ insti- 
tutions,” &c, simultaneously provoke each other to — 
Meanwhile, a good month earlier than the rest, before the Phil- 
harmcnic Societies, “Old” and “ New,” have struck their first 
note, before Mr. John Ella has the first remarkable sen- 
tence in his “ Record” of the Musical Union, the Monday Popular 
Concerts are attracting the music-loving crowd to the most 
admirable entertainments of their kind from which London 
amateurs have ever drawn amusement and instruction. Already, 
Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell, their founder and director, has given 
six performances, at each of which the programme was not 
only intrinsically excellent, but contained one or more pieces 
new to the large majority of his supporters. The opening con- 
cert introduced the second of the set of three sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin which Beethoven dedicated to Antonio Salieri 
his master—or rather one of his masters, for Beethoven changed 
his masters as a king might change his servants, At the second, 
a quartet by Haydn = G), and a concertante duet for violin and 
piano (not piano and violin), by Spohr, were heard for the first 
time. At the third, a trio-divertimento, in E flat, for violin, viola, 
and violoncello—one of the latest compositions of Mozart—was the 
novelty ; while the fourth ht out a grand sonata in E flat, for 
pianoforte solo (The Farewell, dedicated to Clementi), by Dussek, 
whose largest compositions, though less widely recognised by 
connoisseurs, are at least on a par with the more recent produc- 
tions of the same class by Weber and Schubert. Another quartet 
(in E flat), by Haydn, was’ also a distinguishing feature of the 


0. 1) from Mendelssohn’s Op. 35-—which convinced Schumann 
at tne still existed por 2 could write in that style— 
were added to the already rich catalogue. To how many among the 
audience were any of these pieces, not to say familiar, but known 
even b honemag’? Tt may safely be answered—not to one in g 
hundred. And yet there are people who insist that the eonstruction 
of the programmes should be modified, and experiments tried with 
works by composers who have still to win general acknowl 
ment. Tecndteeie died more than eighteen years ago, Spohr ag 
far back as 1859, while Schumann (also dead) is oly begin i 
to make head against the prejudice which, fairly or unfairly, has, 
except in certain corners, virtually barred his progress. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Chappell may turn a deaf ear to such adyi 
and adhere to the plan + has hitherto successfully adopted, to 
abandon which, indeed, would be to deprive his concerts of w 

up to the present time, has stamped them with individualj 
and been their highest recommendation. If another Men- 
delssohn were to appear, the claims he would prefer could 
not be overlooked with impunity; but those who are at the 
trouble to make acquaintance with all that is new in music, 
abroad and at home, must be aware how little is produced to 
warrant the slightest hope that the art, instead of advancing, is 
not to a remarkable extent retrograding. We may point to Italy 
and France, but Germany is in as low a position; while for poor 
England, just now, scarce a word can be said. Never at anytime 
was such a quantity of music manufactured, never was so little 
worth preserving. Is it extraordinary, then, that awaiting the 
appearance of a new composer, the world should be occupied, not 
only in reviving the works of the dead masters for performance, 
but in writing endless books and essays about them? If we 
may assume that, taisled for a time, we are begivning to leam 
music anew, there is nothing like going to the fountain-head, and 
endeavouring to make out how Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
set to work. 

Terr Ludwig Straus has been leading the quartets, and, in 
the absence of Herr Joachim, it would be hard to name one 
more competent to the task. The playing of Herr Straus, 
while by no means deficient in vigour, is chiefly remark. 
able for safety of execution and undeviating purity of style, 
He neither overdoes nor underdoes. There is a serenity about 
his play that charms while it assures, and at the end of a 
——. though he may not once have excited his h 

e always leaves a satisfactory impression. This was felt with 
Beethoven's great quartet in EK flat, No. 10, with Mendelssohn’s 
quintet in A, and the quartet of Schubert in D minor, quite as 
much as with the trio-divertimento of Mozart, the serenade (also trio) 
of Beethoven, and the two revived quartets of Haydn, still fresh, 
in spite of their comparative antiquity, so much less taxing to 
the yee The companions of Herr Straus are Herr L. Ri 
Mr. Hi. Webb, the best performer we have lately had on the 
viola *, and M. Paque, Mr. Hann taking second viola in the quin- 
tet. M. Paque works zealously at the violoncello, but is 
a fair substitute for Signor Piatti, whose speedy returm wi 
be welcomed on all sides. The absence of this admirable 
violoncellist was most to be regretted in the “ Harfen quartet” of 
Beethoven, an extraordinary work in which the “second manner” 
seems to be coquetting with the “third”; in the scherzo and im- 
petuous finale of Mendelssohn's early and most lovely quintet ; and 
in the D minor quartet of Schubert, where that great genius but 
imperfect master gives the reins to his Pegasus in such an 
eccentric course that it is impossible to follow him without a 
quartet of thoroughly ey and unerring guides. In the 
of pianists, we have had Mr. Charles Hallé, playing, with his 
accustomed finesse, in well-aired sonatas by Mozart cad Bocthorens 
Mr. Franklin Taylor, who made an honourable “ début” with the 
last-named master’s sonata in D, the finest of the three “ 
10”; and Madame Arabella Goddard, who has again taken “ the 
old Czech ” by the hand and done for his Furewell (Op. 44) what 
she did last year for his Invocation (Op. 77), besides playing 
Handel’s suite in D minor, with the fugue and variations, &c. 
Then, among standing favourites, we have had (twice) Beethoven's 
perennial tet (with Mr. as clarinet), Dussek’s 
sonata in flat for gow and violin (Madame Goddard 
and Herr Straus), a jewel which Mr. Chappell may be credited 
with having dug out of the rubbish of the past, and other things 
too numerous to specify. What musical enthusiast could have 
dreamt, ten years ago, that the name of Dussek would ever 
again become “popular”? But, to have done with the Monda. 
Popular Concerts, Herr Joseph Joachim has returned, an 
at the latest (the 193rd) concert, in Mozart’s G minor 
quintet, of which Schubert spoke in raptures, Haydn’s quartet 
in D minor, scarcely inferior to Mozart’s in the same key 
and Beethoven’s sonata in G major (Op. 96), for piano and 


greatest player of our time—greatest in expression as in tone and 
execution, st intellectually as mechanically. The welcome 
given to this consummate artist was unanimous. The concert 
was also remarkable for the performance by Madame Goddard of 
Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor, which, coming 
directly after the magnificent fugue of Handel in the same key, 
enabled her hearers to compare what fugal writing was nearly & 
century and a half ago with what it had become under the hands of 
the greatest contrapuntist of our own age. The performance was 


yo cou g At the fifth concert (morning), one of the Suites de 
feces of Handel (in D minor), and at the sixth, the great fugue | 
in E minor of the same composer, followed by a prelude and fugue | 


listened to with eager interest, and such was the impression pro- 


* Mr. Webb died on Tuesday, when this article was already in type. 


violin (with Madame Goddard), once more proved himself the © 
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Mendelssohn's e, in which a d chorale is inter- 

marvellous that the twice called back 
the player, who was compelled to resume her seat at the instru- 
ment. A “sensation” created by a fugue! Mr. Chappell has 
much to answer for; and Madame Goddard, too, by the “7 

‘Another incident of this concert deserves a passing word. Mr. 
Webb being ill, Herr Straus, till now leading violin, offered himself 
as substitute in Mozart’s a Such a mark of respect from 
one artist to another is unfortunately rare, and no one could have 
peen more sensible to it than Herr Joachim. The singing, except 
the noble delivery, by Mr. Sims Reeves, of Beethoven's “ Lieder- 
Kreis,” @ far more impassioned love-song than “ Adelaide,” and 
the successful ap ce at these concerts of Miss Robertine 
Henderson, has o — no point to call for Pile notice. Mrz. 
ict continues at his post as accompani ile princeps. 

tiresome and trivial vocal selections, would be as good as the 
Monday performances in St. James’s Hall, are now resumed, under 
the direction of Herr Manns. The thirteenth concert merits, for 
more than one reason, a brief passing notice. It opened with a 
did performance, by the orchestra, of the first symphony by 
cowl (in B flat), a work in which difficulty is rather the rule 
than the exception. Herr Mantis seems resolved to indoctrinate 
his audience into the mysteries of Schumann’s orchestral music, 
and it is only just to admit that he makes way. Such performances 
as those of the symphony in B flat, and the symphony in C major 
(No. 2, the best of the four), some time back, are more persuasive 
ts than could be crowded into a dozen sermons. If Schu- 

mann really possesses all the qualities claimed for him by his 
enthusiastic partisans, nothing can keep him back. The world 
will be convinced, and the triumph of the Leipzig musician will 
be all the more complete and incontestable for its having been 
attained by slow degrees. A disciple like Herr Manns, and 
a lite interpreter like Mr. George Grove, form an aggressive 
host in themselves. It is to be hoped they may gain their cause, 
for few could otherwise than rejoice at the success of one so 
thoughtful, intellectual, and aspiring as Robert Schumann—one 
with so poetical a spirit, so uncompromising in his devotion to what 
he conceived to be the highest interests of art, yet whose amiable 
isposition made him in the majority of instances the readiest 
and warmest appreciator of worth in others, and the most 
leniently blind to the shortcomings of many, his inferiors. The 
B flat symphony is less casy for the understanding to grasp as a 
whole than the symphony in C ; and indeed the same may be said 
of its other two sisters—the symphony in D minor in a less, 
the symphony in E flat (the last) in perhaps a greater, degree. 
Nevertheless, like those two sisters, it occasionally thunders with 
irresistible eloquence for admission to a place among the works of 
those “divine masters, who,” to use his own language, or rather 
that of his elegantly free translator, “ M. E. von G.,” “from 
their seats among the stars looked back on a long and hal- 
lowed life.”* The serene power of Mozart, whose whole being 
was music, the towering genius of Beethoven, ever creating new 
forms, ever plastic and convincing, the polyphonic melody and 
highly finished art of Mendelssohn, were not Schumann’s. How- 
ever at times convincing, Schumann was rarely plastic, and on 
that account was frequently at a loss for ideas to express what he 
felt desirous of expressing. The fire within consumed him inch 
by inch. He could not be what he would fain have been; he had 
not the childish naiveté of his idol, the more gifted but less 
ambitious Schubert, to put down and adopt whatever came to 
him; and so he laboured on with one great work after another, 
until, exhausted by the toil, his mind a its balance, and we 
know the sequel. But let us take him as he is, and his 
works as he left them. Such a Titanic struggle as that of 
Schumann against nature is a phenomenon in the history of art, 
and the result in finished work cannot but form an interesting 
study. We are aware that the exclusive partisans of Schu- 
mann will disdain to consider him from this point of view; but 
surely they must admit the inferiority of his musical organization 
to the po organization of Beethoven; nor will they deny 
that his ambition was to walk in the steps of Beethoven, still 
less assert that he strode head to head with the giant. At 
any rate, the performances of Schumann’s symphonies and over- 
tures by the Crystal Palace orchestra (which only wants some 
additional string instruments to rival any orchestra in Europe) 
will, by rendering them more and more familiar, make reason- 
able argument about his claims, in comparison with those 
of universally admitted masters, all the more feasible. Among 
other remarkable performances since Christmas, we have 
had Beethoven's symphony in F (No. 8), Professor Sterndale 
Bennett's overture, Die Nuiaden, and Mendelssohn's Zum 
Mihrchen von der schinen Melusine. This last Mendelssohn, 
mm one of his letters, playfully tells his sister, Fanny Hensel, he 
wrote for an opera by Conradin Kreuzer, which he had heard at 
the Konigstadt Theatve. The overture was encored, but Men- 
delssohn found it very bad, and the opera too. Nevertheless, he 
was bewitched with Madlle. Hiihnel, “combing her hair as the 
mermaid” (Melusine), and so determined to write an overture 
which would not be encored, but at the same time should have a 
more intimate poetical relation to the legend embodied by Tieck 


Palace; but the two premans, whieh bear a sort of family resem- 
blance to each other, although they have not a thought in com- 
mon, were perhaps never before given with such refined delicacy. 
The concert on Saturday last was altogether a mistake. Many 
years since, Earl Dudley was terribly quizzed for Froposing, at 
the Birmingham Festival, of which he was on occasion 
President, three settings of the “Stabat Mater” (Pergolesi, 
Haydn, and Rossini), for one morning performance. But 

Manns out-Dudley’d Dudley. Mendelssohn’s jinale to his un- 


finished opera Loreley, F Hiller’s cantata entitled Loreley, 
— ng The Lur , and four pieces from the late 
incent 


allace’s Lurline, were crowdeil, with other things more 
a Spohr’s Der Bergeist 
into one programme. erha a spite against 
Hiller, Sticher, and Wallace though this, im one Pa can 
hardly be the case, inasmuch as he tells us that the pieces 
from the of Mr. Wallace “were inserted out of sincere 

and admiration to his eminent talent.” But, whatever | 
its object, the concert was , and the only compensation 
Herr ns could have offered to the visitors was overlooked. 
The general manager should have allowed Signor Ethardo, the 
“spiral ascensionist,” to make his last “special late ascent” in 
the costume of the unfortunate “river-bride.” True it would 
be much easier to plunge into the Rhine than to follow Signor 
Ethardo to the top of the “spiral column”; but such a climax to 
the afternoon’s entertainment would at least have been in keeping. 
By the way, what does Herr Manns mean by —, his 
programme, the scherzo from Schumann’s symphony in E flat with 
Schiller’s hexameter poem, Der Tanz? ere is nothing hexa- 
metric at all in Schumann’s theme, which is in three-four measure. 
Worst of all, this desultory pro e robbed the audience of 
what we cannot but think an indi feature at the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts—a symphony. 

The most noticeable solo performances have been those by Herr 
Ludwig Straus, who at a recent concert played the so-called 
“Dramatic Concerto” (No. 8, Scena Cantante) of Spobr, for violin 
with orchestral accompaniments, and Ernst’s very difficult fantasia 
on themes from Ofello, in such a manner as to raise him still 
higher in the estimation of connoisseurs. The vocal music, as 
usual, has been badly selected, and for the most part not well 
sang, Teh in spite of Gils the 
Concerts grow more famous every day. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society goes on much as usual. It has 

iven Israel in Egypt, the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn, and the 
jem of Mozart, the Messiah, Samson, and lastly, the Seasons. 
Conservative by necessity, it is out of the Ss to look for any- 
thing like experiment at the hands of this test of amateur 
societies. It was organized with a view to reviving and constantly 
performing Handel's oratorios alone, and for that reason might 
just as well have christened itself the Handel Society, Such 
composers as Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, however (J. 8. 
Bask ond even Cherubini have been carefully ignored), were 
certain, sooner or later, to force themselves in; nor could the 
pretensions of two of the most illustrious musicians of modern 
times, Spohr and Mendelssohn, be disregarded. But for 
this, an occasional recognition of Rossini’s very secular Stabat 
Mater, and a well-deserved compliment to their energetic con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa, whose oratorios, Eli and Naaman, are admitted 
into the sacred circle, the works of Handel have wisely been 
allowed to predominate. Whenever the Society has deviated 
from that plan, it has incurred so serious a pecuniary loss that to 
make such occasions frequent would be suicidal. Lyven Spohr’s 
oratorios have never been productive. How, then, can a more 
favourable result be anticipated for an oratorio by Mr. Smith ? 
Meyerbeer was certainly applied to; but that essentially dramatic 
composer could never quite see his way to oratorio, and, long before 
his death, had abandoned the intention, at one time cherished, of 
writing such a work for the Birmingham Festival. 
The performance of Samson by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
improves from year to year, and in proportion as it becomes more 
familiar—alike to singers, players, and hearers—the wish increases 
that such modifications might be contrived as would lighten the 
oratorio of all that is superfluous and leave the music to tell its 
own tale, unimpeded by prolix dialogue and still more prolix 

narrative. How easily this could be effected a careful examina- 
tion of the score is enough to show. Samson is not one of those 
works, marvellously constructed and closely knit, which, like the 
Messiah and Israel, are weakened by curtailment. On the con- 
trary, as it stands in the original MS., and, indeed, in the 
authorized published editions, it is difficult to imagine that it 
can at any time have been endured at one sitting. A musical 
composition, like a drama, is made to be heard at a sitting; and 
indeed, putting aside the Messiah and Isrvel, the oratorios of 
Handel are, like the Paul and Elijah of Mendelssohn, sacred dramas 
—nothing more. Ifa secular drama is found too long for an even- 
ing’s performance, there is no alternative but to “cut” it; anda 
sacred drama, under the same conditions, stands naturally in the 
same predicament. Even now, with the extensive curtailment it 
undergoes, Sumson is too long, and contains some dreary episodes 
among the beautiful songs and magniticent choruses in which it 
abounds. These might be in a great measure done away with by 


or less “ spirit 


in a romance. And nobly did he carry out his purpose. The 
symphony has been, on the whole, better played A the Crystal 


‘! Schumann's words [ Gesammelte Schriften, vol. ii. p- 226] are “von 
einem jener gittlichen Meister, die ein langes hei 
den Hiiuptern schon in die Wolken sahen.” 


eiliges Leben hinter sich, mit | 


the simplest ible expedient. Instead of the recitativo purlante 
"which the French call the pérépttia” of the drama’ 
| short notes might be inserted in the programmes, so as to connect 
| together the various pieces of music — intelligible narrative. If 

it were only to get rid of the abominable nuisance of the violoncello 
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and contrabasso, with their eternal chords in arpeggio, almost 
invariably out of tune, the adoption of such an expedient would 
be a blessi It is worth hearing Samson at Exeter Hall, inde- 
penmentiy of the choruses. The vocal declamation of Mr. Sims 

eeves in “ Total Eclipse” surpasses anything that has been heard 
in modern times. There are tears in his voice as well as in the 
music. Then Madame Sainton-Dolby has music to sing only 
inferior to what falls to her in the Messiah ; and how she sings it 
need not be told. In the soprano part, though cold and listless 
at the outset, Miss Banks made ah unexpectedly strong im- 
pression with “ Let the bright Seraphim,” which Mr. T. Harper 
accompanies so maryello on the trumpet; while the bass 
part, shared between Mr. 
young singer Mr. Patey, leaves little to be wished. aydn's 
Seasons, the finest and most vigorous of pastorals—unless 


wis Thomas and that improving © 


we except Handel’s Acis and Galatea and Beethoven's Pastoral | 
Symphony—was on the whole well given, although the singers are © 


by no means so familiar with the choruses as might be wished. 
The work cannot well be often presented, for reasons already stated 
but parts of it might be occasionally rehearsed at the “ Handel 
Practices” in Exeter Hall, which have otherwise proved so bene- 
ficial. The solo singing was excellent, and would have been still 
better had the whole of the tenor music been undertaken by Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Mr. Perren was the other tenor, Mr. wis 
Thomas the bass, and Miss Louisa Pyne, a precious acquisition to 
oratorio, soprano. 

Objection has been found to the name of oratorio being applied 
to the “ to use words of Haydn's con- 
tem and bio; er, Giuse arpani—“ v’entrano caccia, 
e e nes “4 (Le 'Haydine, age 210); but it is 
doubtful whether the primitive idea of St. Philip Neri is 
more widely departed from in this than in such compositions as 
Hercules, Belshazzar, Alexander Belus, or even, to go a step 
further, Solomon and Judas Maccabeus. The modern significa- 
tion of “oratorio” is extremely vague. The only two of 
Handel's oratorios not actually dramas are the Messiah and Israel ; 
and these are universally accepted as respectively the “ Christian” 
and the “ Biblical Oratorio.” “Oratorio” seems now to mean 
pov. § a certain form of musical composition, almost invariably 
sacred, but which, de rigueur, may be secular. Oratorio, or not 
oratorio, however, the must always be welcome to those 
who care for genuine music; and the Sacred Harmonic should 
endeavour to perfect its execution at all points. What the 
committee of management should think seriously of now, and 
which sooner or later they will find inevitable, is to replace 
some of their singers and se org (singers especially) who— 
from age, or a still more obvious reason, incompetency—stand 
vexatiously in the way of what might otherwise be first-rate 
performances. Another defect to be remedied—a purely orchestral 
oune—is the undue prominence of loud brass instruments in the 
“ additiofal accompaniments” to most of Handel’s oratorios. 

The Musical Society of London has held its “ Conversazione” 
and also its Annual General Meeting. The eighth season, it is to be 
hoped, may be a trifle more productive than its seven predecessors. 
There is no reason why this institution should be “ conservative "— 
and if there were, there would be no evident reasén why it should 
exist at all. About the performance of M. Gounod’s musie at St. 
James’s Hall, in aid of the funds of University College Hospital, 
and especially about the sacred drama, Tobias, we must speak on 
another occasion. A new work of importance by the composer of 
Faust cannot be dismissed in a paragrapli. The National Choral 
Society, directed by Mr. G. W. Martin, who has found a new 
tenor in Mr. Leigh Wilson, and the performances of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir, will also require some notice. 


REVIEWS. 


TROLLOPE’S COMMONWEALTH OF FLORENCE. 
VOLS. III. & IV.* 


ae conjecture which we hazarded when reviewing Mr. Trol- 
lope’s first two volumes, that the latter part of the work 
would probably be an improvement on the former, has been in a 
great measure fulfilled. The improvement is exactly analogous 
to the improvement in Mr. Froude’s last two volumes, and it 
arises from the same cause. Mr. Froude had carefully studied 
the history of Henry the Eighth; Mr. Trollope had care- 
fully studied the history of Florence. But it was clear that 
neither of them had any wide grasp or knowledge of history 
in general, Mr. Froude even less than Mr. Trollope. Now the 
bad effects of this sort of ial knowledge cannot fail to be 
seen in every stage of a book, but they will affect the early part 
of the narrative far more than the later. A writer thus im- 
perfectly prepared for his task, in dealing with the earlier part 
of his subject, looks back upon a past of which he knows 
next to nothing; in dealing with the later part, he looks 
back upon a past with one aspect at least of which he is 
thoroughly familiar. It cannot tail that he should increase in 
vigour, in accuracy, in reasonable confidence in himself. We 
welcomed this improvement in Mr. Froude’s history of Elizabeth 


* A History of the Commonwealth of Florence, from the Earliest Indepen- 
dence of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. 4 vols. Vols. III. & IV. London: Chapman & Hall, 1865. 
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of his work ; we welcome jt 


as compared with the earlier 


still more heartily in these new volumes of Mr. Trollope, Fo, 


Mr. Trollope’s improvement is not accompanied by the same 
drawbacks as that of Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude, in an evident 
attempt to be good and accurate, made a large re of his 
later volumes, what most certainly no of his earlier 
volumes had been, distinctly dull. But Mr. aa in these 
volumes, rises in every way above his former self. He rises, in 
short, along with his subject. He has no need to try to be 
as he has shown a distinct sense of right and wrong throughout, 
No one sympathizes more deeply with all that is good and noble ; 
no one’s indignation is more keenly stirred up by wrong and base- 
ness. Mr. Trollope nowhere whitewashes a single criminal ; he 
nowhere sacrifices moral or historic truth to the reputation of 
favourite commonwealth or of a favourite individual. If any. 
thing, we should complain that he has a tendency to need. 
lessly harsh judgments alike of commonwealths and of individuals, 
But, though this is a fault, it is a fault which has its ad. 
vantages. Take, for instance, Lord Brougham’s harsh judgment 
of Henry the Fifth, It is unjust, because it judges a man 
wholly by a standard of abstract right, and makes no allowance 
for the standard of his own age. Still it is no small gain to 
see how both the age and the man fare when they are tried by the 
standard of abstract right. Mr. Trollope never forgets the standard 
of the age with which he is dealing. If anything, he takes 
an excessive pleasure in reminding us how faulty it was. He is 
too constantly thrusting in our faces that the Italian morality of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was very low, and that the 
Florentine commonwealth, with all its republican professions, 
had, after all, no notion what real freedom was. Both propositions 
are indisputable; but we hear them rather too often, or aT 
we think we hear them too often because they are commonly 
put before us in a sneering style. For we are sorry to say 
that Mr. Trollope has not even yet wholly got rid of his 
old trick of dragging in which, we suppose, are meant 
to be exceedingly lively, but which, to our taste, are simply ex- 
ceedingly silly. But we must do him the justice to say 
that, in these volumes at least, every passage of the kind seems 
utterly out of harmony with his general narrative. We 

that these harlequin fragments are bits thrust in from those 
earlier works of which Mr. Trollope tells us that he has worked 
up such parts as were convenient. We wonder not a little that 
he Cosel ‘hiss taken the trouble to preserve such worthless 
flies in his present amber. For he can write well, vigorously, 
and wisely, whenever he chooses, and a large — of these 
volumes is written well, vigorously, and wisely. r. Trollope is 
very far from being one of those writers who write nonsense 
because they will write something and cannot write sense. But 
he should remember that the power of writing sense which these 
volumes so largely display only makes his occasional trick of writ- 
ing nonsense the more inexcusable. 

The subject of the present volumes may be said to be the rise 
and progress of the Medicean power in Florence. At the begin- 
ning of the third volume, the Medici are still only influential 
citizens, party-leaders contending on equal terms with other party- 
leaders ; the end of the fourth volume, leaves them absolute and 
recognised masters of their native city. Early in the third volume 
comes the first exile and the return of Cosmo, and from that point 
onward the history of Florence is mainly the history of the suc- 
cesses und reverses of the Medicean family. In his treatment of 
this period lies the most honourable aspect of Mr. Trollope’s 
work. He is the antipodes and the antidote to the mischievous 
and popular works of Roscoe. We touched slightly on 
this in our former article; but now this contrast of treat- 
ment becomes the main feature of the whole work. Not 
that Mr. Trollope is at all a professed or systematic antagonist 
of Roscoe. He mentions him now and then, but it is not 
often; he commonly leaves truth to do battle with error 
by its own power. The sin of Roscoe's writings, and of 
all writings of the same class, is that they throughout allow a 
mere dilettante patronage of literature and art to atone for every 
sort of moral and political wickedness. ‘The utmost which, in & 
moral or political view, can be said for Lorenzo the Magnificent 
is that, as usual, some of his descendants showed to the world an 
intensified form of his crimes without any trace of his redeeming 
ge such as they were. The utmost which can be said for 

the Tenth is that he was certainly not so bad as Alexander 
the Sixth. But had Alexander been as famous as Leo for art 
and literature and so forth, we have no doubt that Mr. Roscoe 
would have written a special book in his honour. Mr. Roscoe 
indeed does in one place condescend to tell us:—“The object 
of dominion is not the bare territory of a country, but the 
command of the men who that country. These, it ought 
to be recollected, are intelligent beings, capable of being rendered 
happy or miserable by the virtues or vices of a sovereign.” It is 
certainly a great admission on the part of a despot, or of the 
anegyrist of a despot, to allow that subjects may be intelligent 
ings, that their happiness or misery may sometimes be worth 
thinking about, and that the distinction between virtue and vice 
extends even to sovereign princes. It is a pity that he who makes 
this last admission should seem to have no idea of virtue except 
in the sense in which people who interlard their own lan 
with scraps of other tongues talk of verté and_ virtuoso. : 
Trollope is a writer of quite another stamp. He tears away 


the veil from the idol, and lets it stand forth in all its 
hideousness. Nay, he carries the war into the enemy’s camp; 
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he shows how ill-deserved is the credit which the Medici have 
won even in their own special line. The Medicean age, like 
the Augustan age, reaped the fruits of an earlier age of om, 
In both cases the men of real eminence whose names are asso- 
ciated with the later period had mostly been born and had 

wn to maturity under the earlier. The men who were born 
under the tyranny produced very little indeed. And, in truth, 
the highest efforts of co do not appear under tyrants ; what 
either Augustus or the Medici patronized was, after all, only 
an imitative literature—in the latet case still more conspicuously 

than in the earlier. Dante needed no patron, neither did 
Eschylus ; what you get at the courts of Crsars, Ptolemies, or 
Medici is something very different from Dante or schylus. In 
fact, the so-called Renaissance stamped out all real Italian genius, 
and, instead of producing anything really native and vigorous, 
hindered for a considerable time the production of any- 
thing but imitative Latin verse and that kind of thing. 8 
for art, it should never be forgotten that the mightiest and 
most universal genius of all is found enrolled on the side of free- 
dom. Michael Angelo forsook the works with which he was 
adorning Rome for'the nobler task of strengthening the walls of 
his native city for her last desperate struggle. Such a memory as 
this may outweigh any number of those associations in which art 
and slavery go hand in hand. But, leaving all arguments of this 
sort, the real question is whether patronage of art or literature of 
any kind is to be allowed to atone for personal and political 
wickedness. Is political freedom and all that follows it more or 
Jess valuable than pictures and statues? It is in the different 
answers given to these questions that the main difference lies 
between and Mr. llope. 

“It must not, however, be thought that Mr. Trollope is at all an 
enthusiastic or uncandid partisan of the Florentine commonwealth. 
He points out its vices with an wu ing hand ; if anything, we 
think he is too severe. Undoubtedly the Florentine common- 
wealth exhibited all the vices of a city-commonwealth in their 
highest development, including that crowning vice of all, the 
unwillingness or incapacity to admit others to a share of the free- 
dom in which it itself rejoices. This was the great vice which 
made the enslaving of Rome by the Caesars equivalent to a 
deliverance, not indeed for the Roman city, but for the Roman 

inces. Like every other city-commonwealth, aristocratic or 
ocratic, which ever had the chance of so doing, the external 
ess of Florence consisted in holding other cities in bond- 
age. She enslaved Pisa, she did her best to enslave Lucca. A 
large part of these volumes is ig ser with the struggles of 
Pisa to maintain her recovered freedom, and the struggles 
of Florence to bring back the revolted city under the yoke. 
Those who were most ardent for their own freedom at Flo- 
rence were also the most ardent to crush out all freedom at 
Pisa. Savonarola himself, the prophet of liberty and righteous- 
ness, Was as eager as any man to bring back the lost subjects of 
the commonwealth to their obedience. Again, Mr. Trollo 
forcibly points out the internal vices of the Florentine state—the 
restlessness, the frequent lawlessness, the strange toleration of the 
most arbitrary acts, the sacrifice of real liberty to a striving. after 
a fancied equality. No one can say that the old Florentine 
commonwealth was a government; the utmost that can be 
said for it is that it nourished the political and intellectual life of 
the citizens and offered a far more hopeful field for a political 
reformer than can ever be offered by the subjects of a despotism. 
In fact, in these volumes we have the record of a real at- 


_ tempt at reform, which was probably unsuccessful only because it 
came too late. We remarked in our former article on some of | 


the points which distinguished the Florentine from the Athenian 
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an Italian patriotism. The fact is undoubted; but we think that 
Mr. Trollope is rather inclined unduly to wonder at it and unduly 
to blame it. It could not possibly be otherwise. The whole life 
of Italy had always been in its independent cities. Italy had 
never, as a whole an either free or united, in our sense of the 
words. The old Italian Kingdom, had it retained its natioual 
Kings instead of being lost in the Empire, might possibly have 
developed a national existence, like other European ki ms. 
But that Italian Kingdom, as not including either Sicily, did not 
answer to our hical notion of Italy. There was really 
nothing to make an i ian care for Italy as a whole, while there was _ 
everything to make him care for his particular city. Ifa city allied — 
itself with France, it felt no more compunction than if it allied 
itself with Naples or Milan. If it allied itself with the Emperor, - 
it was but doing its duty to its lawful king, whose rights, though 
they had sunk into abeyance, had never been formally abolished. 
It was only during the wars of the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century that a feeble notion of Taly, as 
acommon country from which all “ barbarians” were to be kept 
out, began to arise in some minds, just when the “ barbarians” 
were on the point of wiping out Italian independence alto- 
gether. And this idea naturally obtained the least currency among 
the greater Italian States. Florence cared nothing, and was not. 
likely to care, for an Italy of Popes and Dukes; her own freedom 
was everything to her, and if French help had really been likely. 
to secure it, we could neither wonder at her nor blame her for 
seeking it. What we do blame her for is the portentous short- 
sightedness of not seeing that French help was certain never to 
do anything of the kind. 

Mr. Trollope’s _—_ volumes touch on so many important and 
striking pieces of history, that we must reserve some account of 
his more special treatment of them for another notice. 


CARLETON GRANGE.* 
HE well-deserved success which rewarded the ingenious con- 
struction of Abbot's Cleve has encouraged the author to attempt 
the exercise of the same ingenuity under a different set of condi- 
tions. In the former novel an extraordinary crime was perpe- 
trated, and it was tolerably plain to the reader from the first who 


had been the perpetrator; but his motive, and the circumstances 
of it, were all t cleverly back, until by the end of the third 
volume we found that everythi been gradually and naturally 


working up to the desired disclosure. The accurate, almost 
mathematically close, connection of incidents, which by clear 
successive a to the end struck the reader as some- 
thing me | different the commonplace method which unravels 
a tangled plot by some rough-and-ready deus ex machind. In 
other words, the end was not suddenly eo about by an un- 
detached accident, a single circumstance, but by a long and closely 
linked chain of circumstances each of which led us easily on to 
the next. At the same time, it was evident that the writer did 
not look at life solely and oe from the detective’s point of 
view. There was no v le psychological subtlety, but 
there were signs of excellent humour, and of a certain thorough- 
ness of imagination, and the writing was careful and finished. 
In Carleton Grange none of these good qualities have disappeared, 
as qualities are too wont to do in novelists who have once 
achieved success ; and who at once conclude, perhaps not altogether 
wrongly, that the public will tolerate in a favourite any amount 
of grammatical slovenliness, crude conception, and hasty, inco- 
herent construction of plot. It is the best of signs when a novelist 
who has earned more or less of laurel by his first book takes as 
much pains over the second. 


democracy, to the infinite disadvantage of the more modern State. 
Florence was ruined by the lack of a superintending popular 
Assembly in any shape, and by the strange position of her magis- 
trates, clothed, as they were, with nearly absolute power for the 
shortest possible period of time. During the second banishment 
of the Medici an honest attempt was made to remedy both evils, 
by the establishment of the Great Council and of the Gonfaloniere 
for life. This constitution was, in short, a very liberal aristocracy, 
and it would probably have worked well had it been devised at an 
earlier period in the history of the State. It was an avowed 
imitation of the constitution of Venice, the city which com- 
manded the admiration of all Italy, as the one city which never 
beheld either a Agee insurrection, a domestic tyrant, or a 

ign master. e reformed Florentine constitution hoped to 
compass all these benefits, in combination with a more liberal 
arrangement of the interior of the commonwealth. Venice was an 


oligarchy ; Florence was to be, in the strictest sense of the word, | 


an aristocracy. The sovereign Council was to contain all those 
citizens who combined certain qualifications of birth, age, and 
property. But it was expressly provided that, each year, a certain 
number of additional members were to be added from among 
those who did not possess those qualifications. The object, perhaps 
a Utopian one, was exactly the same as that which many political 
thinkers are aiming at among ourselves—to admit the whole of 
the higher classes and the more deserving members of the lower. 
Such a constitution, to say the least, deserved a better fate ; but it 
was just the sort of constitution which had but a poor chance ina cit 

accustomed to both those opposite kinds of excesses on which suc 

4 constitution was intended to be a check. Mr. Trollope also 


points out, with great truth, how purely local and municipal the 
patriotism of Florentines and of other Italians always was, how 
incapable they were of rising to anything which could be called 


In the present novel there is no secret which the reader pants to 
discover. He is admitted to a sight of the mystery almost imme- 
diately. The interest of the story turns, not upon the disclosure of 
| the secret to an pene audience, but on its discovery to the actors 
_ in the drama. e wonder, not what the mystery is, but how on 
earth the people in the book will find it out. The author, if we 
| 


remember rightly, complied with a prevalent fashion among 
| novelists by adding, as a secondary title to the first story, Can it be 
Proved? A similar way of summing up the problem in the 
| present case might be found in the question, How will She Know 
w#? No less ingenuity may be displayed, or it would probably 
| be truer to say that more ingenuity is required, in gradually 

letting the secret out to your own characters, than in letting 
| it out to the audience or the reader. And, on the whole, 
| it is more agreeable to watch a number of other people coming 
_ step ty step upon a fact which you have found out for 

yourse long ago, than it is to be blundering and groping 
in search of it on your own account. One enjoys the game 
| so much more, and we are left so much more free to watch 
_the various complications which arise to throw the hunters 
off the scent. This is the _ iple on which Mr, Wilkie Collins 
_ wrote his capital story of No Name, where he discloses whatever 
_ secret there is by the middle of the first volume, the rest of the 
| book being a clever comedy of intrigue. In Carleton Grange there is 
‘no intrigue, but the plot works itself out in a comparatively natural 
_ and unforced train of circumstances. The completeness with which 
_ circumstances are made to bring about the entanglements and 
| disentanglements that are ordinarily brought about by the more 
_ artificial interference of persons from the clouds, is a sign of what 
' © Carleton Grange. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abbot's Cleve.” 
_ 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1 
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has been called thoroughness of imagination. A novelist who has 
only half realized his plot is forced to resort to these mechanical 
devices, both for getting his characters into the necessary complica- 
tion, and for extricating them. It is a great comfort to the reader to 
be saved these unpleasant jerks and jolts, which constantly remind 
him that it is only a play at which he is looking. Everybody 
likes to yield to dramatic illusion ; one can only do this when the 
whole plot works smoothly and coherently; and this can only 
occur A vend the writer has taken the trouble to think his plot so 
thoroughly out beforehand that all the events fit easily in with 
one another. This is less true of novels of pure character, like 
Geo Eliot’s, or of tions on life and manners, like 
Thackeray's or Balzac’s; but it is the most important of all truths 
about novels of plot and circumstance, such as Carleton Grange. 
It may seem irreverent and in ous to compare a novelist 
with a philcsopher, but it would certainly be a very good thing if 

le who write stories would imitate in some measure the 
conduct of the great Comte, who used to sit looking into 
space for several hours a day, elaborately composing the sentences 
which he afterwards wrote off from memory. Why do not 
novelists sit for a few weeks looking to space, mastering with a 
firm and comprehensive grasp all the circumstances of their novel 
working them all carefully up, and realizing each situation, an 
the connection between one situation and another, before they 
take up pen and paper? It would be too bold to surmise that 
the author cf the novel before us has conscientiously gone —— 
this painful process; but the coherence of the incidents, and the 
far-sighted way in which one of them leads up to some other, 
apparently ever so remote, prove that the whole scheme was fully 
drawn out in the author’s mind from the first. 

The central situation is formed by making a young lady suppose 
herself, and be supposed, somebody else than the person she really 
is. In theory, she has been drowned in the prologue, but the 
attentive reader knows very well that in truth she has been 
carried ashore, because a sailor who was on board declares 
incidentally that he saw a “ young ‘oman carryin’ summat, though 
I couldn't get to see if it was a babby or a parcel.” An experienced 
— of fiction is instinctively oe that <7 summat ” 
will reappear in an important of the story, and this proves to 
be the Ii’s ‘nterest, is not a whit damped when he 
recognises in an early part of the story ‘Proper the little heroine of 
the first chapter of the prologue. new curiosity is raised 
—first, why and how she came to be somebody else; and next, 
how she will be restored to her rights of personal identity. 
It would be scazcely fair to reproduce in detail the means 
by which she is brought back to her own proper life, and 
to recount the way in which vengeance is done on evil-doers. 
The end comes about very tee. ; and by this, of course, 
we do not mean that the various turning-points of the story 
are of ordinary every-day occurrence. A romance is not what 
it pretends to-be if the action never diverges from the prosaic 
course of soker common life. The writer of a romance has a 
perfect right to postulate that he may resort to what is extra- 
ordinary and unusual in inventing his situations, provided he is 
not inconsistent in their arrangement, and provided he keeps his 
characters decently within the limits cf human nature. Conceding 
this postulate, and admitting that the author does not transgress 
its conditions, we may fairly say that the secret of the heroine’s 
identity is disclosed, or that the disclosure of it is forced from the 
only person left in the story who knows it, in a very rational way. 
One of the villains is a shade more feeble and the other a shade 
more unscrupulous than people of their stamp are wont to be in 
real life; the heroine, too, though the most charming and well- 
drawn of young ladies, is a shade more heroic than young ladies like 
her generally appear to be. But it would be just as unreasonable to 
cavil at this as it would be to find fault with the old Greek play- 
actors for wearing very high-heeled shoes and declaiming at the very 
pitch of their voices, “like mice roaring,” as has been said of them. 


iixaggeration of this sort is the only possible way cf conveying the | 


true impression of what is going on to the spectator ; and after read- 
ing a series of novels in which life is treated from the point of 
view at which it may be supposed to appear to a serious-minded 
grocer or cheesemonger, one is uncommonly pleased to come across 
a real romance, with impassioned and constant lovers, and faithful 
self-sacrificing heroines, and trusty dependants who succour their 
divine patroness in her distress, and dreadful wretches with stony 
hearts, and penitent wretches whose hearts are melted by the 
gentle and forgiving spirit of the heroine whom they have so 
deeply wronged. 

‘There are more than one or two touches which show that the 
author is not by any means a mere weaver of clever plots, though 
this is a merit which it is rather the fashion among critics to 
underrate. A novelist who took his notions of human nature from 
other novels rather than from his own observation of it in actual 
life, when the heroine had discovered that her supposed father 
was hot her father after all, but that he had been the worst enemy 
of herself and these dearest to her, would have made her denounce 
him with melodramatic cursings, or at all events flee from him 
with all possible speed. The author of Carleton Grange, with a 
deeper insight, knows that use doth breed a habit, and root it with 
a tenacity that defies the transcendental notions of instinct and 
natural dut . When Maud hears from his own lips that the man 


is not her father, and that he has been a thorough-paced villain, 
she is only filled with pity, and, without an effort to throw off the 
old associations, redoubles all her fondness for him. She almost 
for a time forgets her new-found mother, and is bitterly disap- 


peated with her lover, who will talk with her of anythj 
ut her self-deposed sire. This is a fresh and unconventj 
touch. There is a scene, too, between the mother and her daughter 
while each is still ignorant of the relation she bears to the other 
in which the writer shows an unexpected power of pathos, Lady 
Rosamond is strangely attracted to her young guest, who seems 
to bring before her the memory of her little girl 80 long lost to 
her. One evening, as they are sitting together with no one elgg 
in the room, Rosamond asks her to sing a simple old. 
fashioned ditty which she puts into her hands, and which Mand 
remembers has vaguely haunted her from her earliest recollection, 
It is the first time the song has been heard by either of them 
since the old days when the mother used to sing it each night at 
her little girl’s bed till she fell asleep. This is merely inci 
and nothing comes of it ; but the conception of such a scene is y, 
touching, and it is executed with perfect delicacy, when in the 
hands of a less careful writer it would! have been particularly likely 
to be grossly overdone. 

Pathos and humour always go hand in hand, and nobody ig 
sensible of the tirst who is not alive to the other as well. 
of the touches of humour in Carleton Grange are admirable, th 
it may be admitted that they are chiefly directed against 
foibles of one sex; and Eye this is some reason for thinking 
that, for author, we should have substituted authoress. The lady 
who always treats her governesses as members of the family on 
principle, but by the constant exposition of the justice of | her 
conduct, and by dilating on the or of man, and woman 
makes things much more pai to the governesses than if she 
bullied and snubbed them, is drawn with real force and humour, 
So is the lady who inveighs against the selfishness of the lower 
orders, while she is displaying the most horribly frivolous indif- 
ference to a wretched old woman before her. There are some 
domestic scenes, besides, which are very well conceived and 
written. Perhaps there are rather too many of them. Indeed 
this is the only ground on which one can find any fault with the 
book. There are one or two episodes which detain us unnecessarily 
from the main story, without supplying adequate compensation in 
their own interest. But they do not seriously impair one’s general 
interest and curiosity about the story. 


CONVERSATIONS OF CHATEAUBRIAND.* 


HE title of this book might well suggest a puzzling variety 
T of anticipations, Professed diplomstists so of 
instructive remarks that a volume of “conversations” a 
member of the order may fairly be ex to comprehend 
the pregnant utterances of a lifetime. No doubt these Con- 
versations will, the reader supposes, carry us back to the days 
when M. desChateaubriand, just rising into notice, represented 
the First Consul at Rome. They will go on to refresh our re- 
collection of the time when M. de Chateaubriand represented 
Louis XVIUL at St. James’s. We shall be regaled with precious 
morsels of diplomatic dialogue in Portland Place, and learn how 
scandal for the gossiping French King was manufactured at 
Carlton House. Probably some of the conversations will fill 
pauses in the Congress of Verona, and show how the adroit 
plenipotentiary was preparing the invasion of Spain while M. de 
Marcellus, his young chargé d'affaires in London, was amusing Mr. 
Canning with the simple skill of twenty-four, and resorting in 
extremities to the help of Count D’Orsay and the expedient of a 
ball. Perhaps, too, we shall have glimpses of the disappointed 
statesman in his later retirement, seeking solace in literature, but 
haunted by the memories of political defeat; trying to think of 
himself as the author of the Génie du Christianisme, but unable to 
forget that he is the dismissed servant of the Restoration. Some 
| such programme we vaguely expected when we took up the Con- 
| versations of Chateaubriand; but we had reckoned without our 
| host. M. Danielo’s book consists of 399 pages, of which three 
' and a half are devoted to the conversations of Chateaubriand. 
| The remaining 395 and a half are occupied with the vituperation 
| of certain persons who have insinuated in various ways that 
| M. de Chateaubriand was inferior to Pascal as a thinker, to 
| Demosthenes as an orator, to Tillemont as an historian, and to 

Dante as a poet. There is also a class of secondary offenders 
| who have aided and abetted the principal malefactors by agree- 

ing with them; and as M. Danielo well knows what is due 
to such complicity, it will be seen that 395 pages and a half 
are few enough if all the culprits are to get their deserts. That 
M. Danielo should have contrived to spare even three pages 
and a half for the subject from which the book happens to take 
its title must be rded as a proof of that meekness which, as he 
informs us, is one of his leading characteristics, Self-scrutiny, 
such as this avowal shows, naturally goes with earnestness in 
work; and assuredly M. Danielo cannot be accused of doing his 
work by halves. Lord Macaulay said that a man who had not 
read Barére’s Memoirs could have no adequate conception of what 
it is to lie; and we are tempted to say that a man who has not 
read M. Danielo can have but a feeble idea of what it is to 
abuse. We do not deny that he has been equalled, or even 
surpassed, in special departments of vituperation. In mere rhe- 
torical invective Mr. Disraeli leaves him far behind, and some 
of Shakspeare’s characters press him hard in the more homely 
art of calling names, But that which distinguishes M. Danielo 


| © Conversations de M. de Chateaubriand, Par Julien Danielo, soo 
| Seerétaire. Paris: E. Dentu 
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from other eminent artists in this line is his thoroughness, 
His s are absolutely exhaustive. Each new instance 
of malevolent detraction is considered in all possible points 
of view, With a minuteness of detail and a sustained com- 
mand of opprobrious language that leave nothing to be de- 
: The subject is never cramped by a narrow adherence 
to merely relevant topics, when a judicious paragraph on the 
dfather of the person in the — or a chapter on the 
contemptibleness of his friends, or a digression on the abject state 
of taste and letters, can lend variety or largeness to the theme. 
Among other things, the criticism of the day is treated with con- 
siderable a M. Danielo tells us that when he was a 
unger man, and when people were perhaps not less clever than 
some persons think themselves now, the drudgery of criticism was 
left-to a few pedants who were good for nothing else. It was 
reserved for an age with as little charity as genius to give 
qriticism a respectable position. The consequence is, that “ chacun 
son inutile vie a critiquer, & mordre son voisin,” and any- 
thing like is out of the statement, by the 
, which Danielo’s style signally refutes. Criticism, says 
.Danielo, used in better days to be “the fifth wheel of the 
Muses’ car”; nowadays she (for the enemy of merit is per- 
sonified) is like “the old 9 of the fable ”—as much so, that 
js, as may be consistent with being at the same time a “vendetta 
af nullities.” But this wicked Criticism has had her little day, 
and the end is near. The picture that rises before M. Danielo’s 
prophetic eye recalls Gustave Doré’s illustrations of the Inferno:-— 
Ainsi donc, critique méchante et aveugle, qui n’avez fait que du mal, qui 
avez voulu souiller nos gloires et renverser nos grands monuments, ce sera 
yous qui tomberez ; vous tomberez dans le mépris, au-dessous méme du 
— et dans un oubli si entier qu’il ne sera méme ne plus parlé ni de vous 
ni de vos méfaits. Votre seul tourment, au fond de l’abime de boue que 
yous vous étes creusé & plaisir, sera de voir les arts libéraux que vous avez 
voulu détruire continuer leur course lumineuse au haut des cieux, et votre 
pays s’avancer, malgré vous, vers la lumiére et vers ses grandes 
‘ous ne suivrons donc pas la critique dans ses limbes, 


We have intimated that the volume before us is designed to 
confute certain persons who, in the opinion of the author, have 
injured the memory of M. de Chateaubriand. The subject is 
introduced, with a good deal of ingenuity and quaint humour, by 
a chapter headed “ Le Garou.” It is an old tradition in Brittany 
that any one who has witnessed an act of violence or sacrilege, and 
has not interfered to stop it, is thenceforth doomed porter le 
Garou :— 

Mais, dira-t-on, qu’est-ce que le Garou ? 

Cest ni plus ni moins que !’auteur des maux, que le diable lui-méme dans 

un pot noir, lequel pot noir est dans un panier. Le coupable est forcé de 
porter tout cela sur sa téte, le long des chemins, pendant les nuits. 
As long as the road is plain and direct, all goes well; “le diable 
reste coi dans son pot comme un petit lapin,” and the — 
wretch who carries him on his head may beguile the way by 
talking to anybody who will be so charitable as to bear him 
company. But when they come near cross- the doomed 
man, if he has a spark of honour left, will warn off any good 
Samaritan who has compassionately walked with him, and cry 
Sauvez-vous! Cross-roads have a stimulating effect on the vigilant 
personage whom the wanderer carries :— 

Comme c’est la, généralement, que se sont faits ou se font les vols ou les 
meurtres, le diable s’y reléve, comme sur son théatre. Sortant de son pot ou 
de sa chanditre druidique, il s’allume & grand bruit, éclate en mille éclairs 
dans le carrefour et autour de la téte de son infortuné porteur : il cherche qui 
dévorer. Cette sortie faite, le diable rentre au pot, et le patient continue sa 
marche dans la nuit, en poussant sur les bruyéres et sous Jes bois son cri 
sinistre: Gare-hou ! 

Now it was with the fear of isely this doom before 
his eyes that M. Danielo took up his pen. He, too, he says, 
is witnessing an act of sacrilege—the violation of a grave, 
the desecration of an honoured name; and if he does not raise his 
voice, and do his utmost to prevent so foul a wrong, will not he, 
too, deserve porter le Garou? No generous mind can refuse to 
oo pages with the feeling which prompts M. Danielo to stand 

as the champion of the eminent man with whom he was so 
long and intimately connected, and to whose memory, as is shown 
by some ingenuous disclosures, he is bound rather by an unselfish 
and reverent affection than by the ties of gratitude. But just in 
oo as we honour the intention, we must regret the form of 

work—the constant intemperance of the language, the strin 

of short yay pe! paragraphs of which chapter after chapter is 
made °P and in which everything like sequence of ideas is lost— 
above i, the incoherent abuse which the author showers on 
distinguished men of letters, and which only brings his im- 
moderate eulogies on M. de Chateaubriand into more grotesque 
relief. The objects of M. Danielo’s especial resentment are, 
M. de Sainte-Beuve, M. Joubert, M. Veuillot of the Univers, 
M. Peyrat of the Presse, and the Prince de Broglie. It is not 
- to disengage the facts with which these gentlemen are seve- 
rally charged from the tangled mass of vague and irrelevant 
imputations with which M. Danielo has surrounded each of their 
names; but it would — that he regards M. de Sainte-Beuve 
(whom he sometimes Zoilus, but generally Bavius) as ablest 
and chief of the perverse critics, and uM Veuillot (who is always 


Mevius) as the most rancorous. The language in which the latter 
gentleman is attacked throughout four successive chapters, and at 
intervals in all the rest, constitutes the most flagrant violation 
of all the rules of literary courtesy that has ever come under 
our observation ; but we have no desire to inflict upon our 
readers the disagreeable surprise with which we read these indecent 


invectives. <A je os prefixed to the book, and which seems 
to have given or exquisite satisfaction, will suffice to in- 


dicate the level of tone and taste :— 


Qui ne hait pas Bavius, qu’il aime le Veuillot, 

Le Nisard, le Broglie, et tout le saint tripot ; 

De renards mis au joug se fasse un équipage, 

Et que des flanes du bouc il tire du laitage. 
Passing to M. Danielo’s remarks on the genius of M. de Chateau- 
briand, we find matter for astonishment even greater, but far less 
unpleasant, than is excited by his philippics. The contents of 
Chapter XXTI. are epitomized as follows :— 

XXI. Est-il vrai que Chateaubriand soit inférieur, quand on le compare 
aux grands maitres ?—Bossuet, Pascal et Chateaubriand.—Chateaubriand, 
Homére, Virgil, Dante et le Tasse.-—Les Martyrs et les épopées antiques.— 
Caractere propre du génie de Chateaubriand. 

Chateaubriand as compared with Pascal and with Bossuet scarcely 
furnishes the oddest parallels in this programme; yet the author 
feels more diffidence about them than about the rest. He appears 
to mean no more than that Pascal and Bossuet were the greater 
thinkers, Chateaubriand the better popularizer of thought; but 
what the trio had in common that they should be compared, or 
whether, supposing the comparison to be proper, to popularize 
thought is as great as to think, are questions which M. Danielo 
does not discuss, The diplomatist, in his character of poet, is next 
matched against Ariosto and Tasso; and, of course, if a man thinks 
the Martyrs finer than Orlando Furioso or Jerusalem Delivered, 
there is no more to be said. But the theory of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s superiority to Homer and Virgil is too curious to be 
over in silence. Homer, as our author says, was a miserable heathen, 
who lived ages before printing and steam-engines ; Virgil was more 
fortunate in having the use of an extensive library ; but think of 
the advantages M. de Chateaubriand enjoyed, living, as he did, in a 
Christian and highly civilized age! How could he help writing 
cleverer verses than hans or Virgil? So much for the Mf 
But what shall be said of René and of Atala, and wherewith s 
we compare them? They are finer than the Sorrows of Werther, or 
than Paul and Virginia. Then, as an historian, M. de Chateau- 
briand is “ moins érudit, mais moins sec aussi que le grand Tille- 
mont; il est de beaucoup supérieur 4 Gibbon;” and as for his 
political orations, “1’on verra s’il en est beaucoup qui les priment, 
méme chez Démosthéne.” In short, as his Se says, M. de 
Chateaubriand carried the ic mirror of Vishnu, in whose disc 
the whole earth is present ; and it that, with characteristic 
versatility, the great diplomatist is moreover a dial-plate— 
having been, indeed, in the fullest sense, a remarkably putes 
of the time of day. M. Danielo concludes his ode to “ the Prince 
of Letters ” with a quotation which would be a climax of absurdity 

Tl est des fossoyeurs dont la jalouse impatience voudrait enterrer vifs des 
immortels ; mais l’immortel se reléve et l’ange peut dire encore une fois aux 
passants: I] est ressuscité ; il n’est plus ici. Surrezxit, non est hic. 

It is, of course, i ible to treat seriously such a book 
as M. Danielo’s, ad % was 0 at mistake to ut it forth in 
the hope of serving the fame of Chateaubriand. But, with much 
that calls for the strongest censure, there is also something that 
claims respect and tenderness—devotion to the memory of a beloved 
master, and an ardour in his cause which is not the less generous 
because it is unusually indiscreet. 


CCEUR D’ACIER.* 

wie FITZROY JERSEY, Duke of Clare, was a 

descendant of the royal family of Stuart. He was a peer 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, a peer of France under Louis 
—_ a grandee of Spain, married to a German princess ; 
all of which dignities, together with an incredible amount of landed 
property, were to be inherited by his only daughter, Nita, Prin- 
cess of Epstein. It is, therefore, melancholy to add that he was 
not the rightful owner, and was, in wes ee ony his nephew, 
who was at the time filling the respectable but far from lucrative 
position of servant-of-all-work at a painter’s studio in Paris. This 
state of things is, it is known, far from rare; if the heroes of novels 
were not frequently ousted from enormous properties by their 
uncles, th ould have some trouble in securing their due share 
of difficulties and dangers. Buta more remarkable circumstance 
is, that the duke was an honourable man; he had been for 
years searching for this nephew, who was living under his very 
nose at Paris, with a view of handing over to him his princi- 
palities, pee , and landed estates. The cause of this trifling 
need not be in detail, further than to 
say that the mother of the rightful heir was under the delusion 
that the duke’s motives were not so pure as they ought to be, and 
that he wished to disprove his ao legitimacy. She therefore 
never applied to the duke, nor told her son who he was, and died 
leaving the knowledge and the papers necessary to establish the 
truth in the hands of a certain knavish attorney. 

Now it is well known to the readers of French novels, i 

of Balzac, that society is a hollow sham. The ectable = 
of mankind form a thin superficial varnish, beneath which malig- 
nant persons with superhuman acuteness and utter absence of 
scruple are working out their diabolical designs. Gentlemen like 
the celebrated Thirteen or the solitary genius Vautrin really 


* Caur Acier. By Paul Féval. Paris: 1866. 
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determine the fate of the puppets who, alone appear in public, 
much as the hidden proprietor of Punch works his moral 
exhibition. Occasionally these rogues combine to form secret 
so ieties with extensive ramifications, and to carry on syste- 
m..tic war against their betters, although their subterranean 
operations are seldom revealed to the eye of curiosity. Such an 
association was that of the Habits Noirs, whose manners and 
customs have formed the subject of a previous work by M. Féval. 
These gentlemen were contractors for crime on a large scale. They 
were as fur above robbing shops or picking pockets as the house 
of the Rothschilds would be ~ e buying old clothes. They were 
the Napoleons of crime, inventing a new system of tactics, moving 
masses, and arranging elaborate combinations on a scale never 
before contemplated. They might be recognised by the use of a 
mysterious watchword, i fera jour demain, which was always crop- 
ping up in a mysterious manner and generally without leading to 
any — result. Their chief maxim was one which, to our 
simplicity, seems a foolish one; it was that a crime should 
never be committed without giving up a victim to justice. 
This must have complicated matters extremely. No doubt a crime 
arrives at absolute artistic perfection when the criminal makes it 
evident that an innocent man has committed it; but for rough 
everyday work this is too stringent a test for application. Murder, 
like everything else, should be done in moderation. It is a great 
thing to secure a given result with a minimum of criminality, not, 
of course, in order to avoid the guilt, but to diminish the chances 
of detection; if Muller, in addition to murdering Mr. Briggs, had 
tried to prove that some one else did it, he would have materially 
diminished his chance of escape. Perhaps, however, the maxim 
should be understood in a somewhat different sense—namely, that 
a crime should only be committed when the circumstances would 
naturally lead to fixing the guilt upon some innocent person. In 
this sense there is much to be said on its behalf, but then it would 
exceedingly restrict the range of professional practice. 

It will readily be perceived that the Halits Noirs lad a fine 
chance of appropriating the succession of the Duke of Clare’s 
family; and the novel before us describes the method in which 
the er 9 was made. Unfortunately, the mystery in which 
these gentlemen modestly shrouded their actions has rendered the 
account somewhat unintelligible. At the head of the association 
we dimly see a lady called Marguerite, of superhuman beauty and 
of superhuman cruelty and strength of will. She is analogous in 
France to that scheming widow of treacherous loveliness, given to 
bigamy and murder, who has lately become such a favourite in 
English sensation novels. As might be expected, she is of more 
openly lax morals than her English antitype, at least in certain 
relations of life. We should have a higher opinion of her intel- 
lectual powers if it did not always happen that, whenever it is 
necessary to help out her plans tor two persons accidentally to 
meet, on a given day and hour, in a given street in Paris, the 
always happen to do so by the merest chance in the world. 
We first catch sight of her in the act of persuading a 
count, whose mistress she is at the time, to murder the rightful 
heir, partly to rob him of twenty thousand francs, partly because 
she thinks that she is becoming too fond of him. The rightful heir 
is of course not killed, the knife missing his heart by the hundredth 
part of an inch. The accident brings him, by a natural coin- 
cidence, into the same house with his 
recognises him and is on the 
and ending the story. Luckily, the rightful heir is a modest youth 
for a Frenchman. He can’t bear the thought of appearing before 
a court of law and shocking his mother by confessing his visit to a 
lady of doubtful character. He therefore adopts the obvious ex- 
sedent of simulating dumbness to avoid interrogation, and then 
escaping in a set of clothes seenging. to the nurse, whilst he is 
supposed to be at the point of death, Finding his mother dead, 
from the grief of losing him, he sensibly retires to a remote corner 
of Paris and makes a respectable living tor ten years by 
associating with a set of people whose occupation is to 
paint fat boys and bearded women for signs in fairs. Mean- 
while the duke dies. The Association of Habits Noirs, headed by 
Marguerite, now bring all the machinery of their diabolical trade to 

By a device which is apparently so commonplace that M. 


Féval does not condescend to give us its details, they invent a | 


genealogy for Marguerite, and prove her right to be the guardian 
of the duke’s only daughter, Nita. She marries her count, and 
lives in fabulous splendour in the sumptuous hotel belonging to 
her beautiful ward. She is not, however, satisfied. The final 
blow has to be struck. She begins operations by slowly poening 
her husband by one of those convenient drugs of which all the 
faculty are totally unable to detect the slightest trace. As soon 
as he is dead, she will ons another man to be the rightful 
heir, marry him, become 

turiate Nita out of doors. We have only space to give the grand 
tableau with which the story concludes. The wicked Marguerite is 
at the height of splendour; the unlucky husband is to die, on the 
most accurate pe sonra by twelve o’clock the next day; the 
supposititious heir is ready to be brought forward, and all the 
documents are ready. She gives a sumptuous masked ball, and, 


wishing to make everything pleasant and comfortable, she invites | 


to it the true rightful heir (who has of course managed to fall in 


love with Nita, his cousin in possession) and another loyer of | 


Nita’s—a M. de Malevoy —against whom she has a spite. 
She then disguises herself in the mask of Nita, and, speaking 
in her assumed character, tells the rightful heir that the 
ouly hindrance to their marriage is M. de Malevoy; in the 


affectionate uncle, who | 
point of handing over his inheritance | 


uchess of Clare, and turn the unfor- | 


same character, she tells M. de Malevoy that the on} hin. 
drance to her marrying him is the rightful heir; and Fi uli 
by a further device brought the two gentlemen together 10" 
a retired apartment, with a pair of pistols handy, they * 
instantly propose a duel. Each takes up his pistol, ‘aims g 
the other from a distance of about six feet, counts one, two— 
when, before they can say three! in rush the genuine Nita, | 
who exposes Marguerite’s deception, and the poisoned husband’ 
who has been by a homeopath. The takes a pistol 
in each hand, puts one to his wife’s head and one to his own, 
fires them simultaneously with the desired effect, and everybody 
else lives very happily ever after. It may be remarked that nothj 

is here made of the deep maxim of the Habits Noirs—namely, that 
a victim should always be found for every crime. This is quite 
true, but the whole story is so incoherent that one slight omission 
makes no particular difference. 


this, or to inquire whether such a thoroughly bad specimen of the 
French novel is better or worse than the lowest variety of English - 
novel. The various absurdities of the plot remove it from the only ~ 
genuine class of fiction—that which produces its effect by a toler- 
ably close observance of probability. Such an association as that of 
the Zabits Noirs is as fictitious as the ghouls and gins of an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. However well they might have been described, they 
would not have had the interest of those strangely attractive 
beings, because they come too much out of the twilight into the 
broad day of common life. We know perfectly well that a pro. 
fessional criminal is generally stupid and grimy, and that in A ay 
of intellect he sses at best a development of low cunning; 
and the hypothesis of a vast confederacy, directed by deep ity 
for the systematic perpetration of gigantic crimes, strikes ouy 
sense of incredulity too forcibly; it is always making us laugh 
instead of shudder. Balzac, indeed, produces some effect with it 
in the novels we have mentioned above, partly because he does not 
so extravagantly overwork it, and partly because it leads to really 
forcible situations, Although the method by which his characters 
are brought into difficulty is one utterly preposterous, we can still 
be interested in their behaviour when they have got there. A 
novelist who uses unnatural machinery to bring about his effects 
loses by diminishing our sense of reality, but the emotions of his 
characters may still be interesting. M. Féval’s characters are un- 
luckily such mere flat shades that we could not be affected if they 
were brought into action by the most natural and well-contrived 
incidents. He makes a desperate attempt at being humorous in 
his picture of the eccentric sign-painters with whom the rightful 
heir becomes domesticated. He succeeds in making them odd 
enough to be totally unnatural without being really amusing; 
they are like some of the eccentric characters with whom 
Mr. Dickens surrounds little Nell in the Old Curiosity Shop 
(which were themselves not amongst Mr. Dickens’ most suc- 
cessful efforts), served up cold, with all the fun extracted,, 
Indeed, some of the scenes in which they are concerned are 
absolutely childish, The characters being futile, and the story. 
wildly improbable, the author might still have retained one 
merit which is seldom quite wanting in a French author— 
that of a certain ingenuity in the plot. The fragments of which 
it is constructed might be absurd in themselves; but they might 
be so put together as to please us like an ingenious Chinese puzzle, 
Unluckily, the comings and goings of the Habits Noirs, and the 
various profound machinations of Marguerite, perplex the story to 
that degree that it is scarcel ible to keep its different threads 
| distinct in one’s head; and it is most decidedly not worth the 
trouble; besides which, when characters become so unnna 
that we have no rational expectation as to what they will do in 
any conjunction of circumstances, it becomes very hard to watch 
their actions with interest. 

We are glad, after all this condemnation, to be able to give 
| M. Paul Féval one unqualified piece of praise. Considering that 
| the book is a French novel, and concerns the doings of an unmiti- 
| gated set of scoundrels, headed by a lady of doubtful character, 

it is not indecent; though, strange to say, its comparative decency 
_ does not save it from being dull. 


| THE LAW OF HORSES.* 


T is a pity that the useful portions of this book should be over- 
laid by a vast quantity of unnecessary matter. A horse is 
undoubtedly a chattel, and the law as to sales of chattels was 
therefore proper to be stated, but it is very inconvenient to the 
reader to have to search for what has special reference to horses 
among abstracts of decided cases as to commercial contracts of 
almost every kind. It is not possible to buy a horse “ out of a larger 
' bulk,” nor “ by sample,” nor to make a horse to order, and there- 
fore it seems supertluous to explain the law as to such trans- 
actions. The chapters of the book which are likely to be most 
frequently consulted are those upon warranty, and the unsoundness 
or vice which may constitute a breach of warranty. The rule 
down as to unsoundness is, that if at the time of sale the horse 
has any disease which either actually does diminish the natural 
usefulness of the animal, so as to make him less capable of work 
of any description, or which in its ordinary progress will diminish 


* The Law of Horses, including the Law of Innkeepers, Veterinary 
Surgeons, &c., and of Hunting, Racing, Wagers, and Gaming. By Geo 
Henry Hewitt Oliphant, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, by Grany 
Richard Ryder, Barrister-at-Law. London: Henry Sweet. 1805. 
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she natural usefulness of the animal—or if the horse has, either 
from disease (whether such disease be congenital, or arises sub- 
uently to its birth) or from accident, undergone any alteration 
etructure that either does at the time, or in its 
ordinary effects will, diminish his natural usefulness — such a 
horse is unsound. This definition is taken with a slight addition 
from a judgment given by Lord Wensleydale when he was a 
Baron of the Exchequer. e importance of the term “ natural 
usefulness” in this definition must be borne in mind, for “one 
horse may possess great speed, but is soon knocked up; another 
will work alt day, but cannot be got beyond a snail’s pace ;” and 
the buyer ought to know whether.the form of the horse is that 
which will render him likely to suit his purpose. The rule as to 
unsoundness applies to cases of disease and accident which from 
their nature are only temporary, it not being necessary that the 
disorder should be permanent or incurable. A vice is a bad habit, 
and a bad habit, to constitute a vice, must either be shown in the 
temper of the horse, so as to make him dangerous or diminish his 
natural usefulness, or it must be a habit decidedly injurious to his 
health. In buying a horse, as well as in making an exchange, the 
rule of law is caveat emptor, and a party who has got an unsound 
horse has in neither case any remedy, unless there be evidence 
either of express warranty or of fraud. In the general sale of a 
horse, the seller only warrants that it isa horse. As regards the 
necessity for a warranty, the late Mr. Youatt has said :—‘‘ A man 
should have a more pees knowledge of horses than falls to the 
lot of most men, and a perfect knowledge of the vendor too, who 
ventures to buy a horse without a warranty.” It is, however, by 
no means an uncommon practice to sell horses upon a veterinary 
n’s certificate, without warranty ; and a dealer who pursued 
this practice would not perhaps lose many customers, while he 
would certainly avoid a great deal of trouble. No particular form 
of words is necessary to constitute a warranty, nor is writing 
necessary, although desirable. 

It may be useful to explain that persons who hunt the fox, or 
any other animal, for their own amusement, and go over the land 
of other persons, are trespassers; and if they trespass after 
warning, and an action be brought, the plaintiff will recover full 
costs, although the jury do not give 40s. damages. _ It is, indeed, 
laid down in old law-books that one may justify hunting foxes 
over the land of another “because they are noisome vermin ” ; 
but Lord Ellenborough has said that, even if this be so, it does 
not justify fifty or sixty people following the dogs. “ We cannot 
make a new law to suit the pleasures and amusements of those 
gentlemen who choose to hunt for their diversion.” In a case of 
an action against » huntsman, the same judge held that damages 
might be recovered, not only for the mischief immediately occa- 
sioned by the defendant himself, but also by the concourse of 

le who accompanied him. In another case it was laid down 
br Lord Tenterden, that if a gentleman sends out his hounds and 
his servants, and invites other gentlemen to hunt with him, 
although he does not himself go on the lands of another, but 
those other gentlemen do, he is answerable for the trespass they 
commit. 

Passing over the history of horse-racing in England, which 
niay be found in other books, we come to the law by which it is 
at present regulated. A popular misconception of one branch of 
this subject was corrected by a recent case, which decided that a 
claim of right for all persons to go and remain for a reasonable 
time upon Newmarket Heath, for the purpose of witnessing races, 
was bad in law. Such a customary right can only belong to the in- 
habitants of a district where the custom is alleged to exist, as in the 
well-known case of the freemen of Carlisle ; and it cannot be claimed 
by the public at large. The old laws making horse-racing and 
betting illegal, and under which actions were brought by informers 
for heavy penalties, have been gp Under the existing statute 
of 8 and g Vict. cap. 109, which was enacted in 1845, contracts 
or agreements by way of gaming or wagering are simply void, and 
the winner in such transactions cannot recover in any court ; but 
this enactment does not apply “to any subscription or contribu- 
tion, or agreement to subscribe or contribute, for or towards any 

late, prize, or sum of money, to be awarded to the winner of any 

wful game, sport, pastime, or exercise.” Among the cases cited 
in this chapter is a remarkable example of the sort of matters in 
which the Court of Chancery is called upon to interfere. A bill 
was filed to restrain the “scratching” of a horse for the Derby 
and St. Leger. It appears that Lord Albemarle had bequeathed a 
racehorse to his wife, and it being apprehended that his personal 
estate would not suffice to pay his debts, his executor filed this 
bill, praying that the horse might be sold, and that, in the mean- 
time, the Countess might be restrained from scratching him, 
which would have diminished his value. If the horse had been 
entered in the name of Lord Albemarle, the nomination would 
have become void by his death; but this point is not mentioned in 
the report. It would have been curious to see a horse running for 
the Derby under the direction of the Court of Chancery, and to 
observe what would be the odds against him ; but this interesting 
le was prevented by an arrangement between the parties. 
Where the entrance money upon a race has been paid to a stake- 
holder, it must abide the result of the race, and cannot be recovered 
by the party who has made the entry; because the agreement 
to subscribe is lawful under the provision above quoted of the 
existing statute. The stewards are generally the proper authority 
to decide all disputes in a race, woh all matters which, according 
to the conditions of the race, are to be referred tothem, In order 
to their award being satisfactory, they should hear both sides, and 


all join in making it; though it would appear that, without a strict 
adtineches to this ao their award might be legal. The 
decision of stewards is not invalidated by the fact of one of them 
being interested; and, in general, if their decision be fair and 
honest, it will be upheld by the courts of law. The same strict- 
ness is not required as in arbitrations under the sanction of those 
courts. If litigation arises, evidence will be admitted by the courts 
to explain sporti g nee as, for example, to show that 
the letters “P.P.” signi the parties are bound either 
to run the match or to forfeit the stakes, The stewards can 
order any person off the grand-stand or enclosure, thou 
he has paid for his ticket; but in such case it would 
prudent to tender the price of the ticket at the time of giving 
notice to quit. This power of expulsion, which results from the 
principle that a license to come upon land is revocable, was 
expressly affirmed by the Court of Exchequer in the well-known 
person who n expelled e @ at caster 
order of the Stewards. = 
We have seen that, by the present law, a gaming contract is 
void, and therefore, if a bet has made and decided, the winner 
cannot recover against the loser. So much is clear; but sup 
that the amount of a bet, say on the next Derby, has Soon 
—— with a stakeholder, can a depositor recover the amount 
staked either before or after the decision of the race? _It appears 
from the case of Varney v. Hickman, in the Contmon Pleas, that 
the deposit may be recovered if the party has given notice that he 
will be off the bet before it has been decided. In that case a 
match between harness horses had been made between a Jew 
dustman and a cabowner, and each party had deposited 2o0/. with 
a publican. Previously to the race the cabowner gave notice 
to the stakeholder that he should break off the match and 
require back his money. The stakeholder, however, did not 
return it, but paid the whole deposit to the other party after 
he had walked over the course. An action was brought to 
recover the 20. which had been deposited by the plaintiff 
with the stakeholder, and the Court held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed. It was in the first place objected 
that, under the words of the Games and Wagers Act, 8 & 
9 Vict. ec. 109, 8. 18, “no suit shall be brought for recovering any 
sum of money which shall have been deposited in the hands of any 
person to abide the event on which any wager shall have been 
made,” the plaintiff's action was expressly barred. But the Court 
said that these words must necessarily refer to a suit brought on 
the ground of the existence and determination of a wager ; whereas 
here the money was not claimed on that ground, but quite the 
reverse. As soon as the defendant received notice from the 
plaintiff that he declined to abide by the wager, the money ceased 
to be money deposited in the hands of the defendant to abide the 
event, and me money of the plaintiff in the defendant's hands 
without any good reason for detaining it. This decision is intelli- 
ible, and in the view of lawyers, if not of laymen, reasonable ; 
ut the book before us contains the substance of many other de- 
cisions, some given before and others after the passing of the 
present Act, which must produce in the mind of a reader of good 
memory and small legal skill a truly admirable confusion. Let 
us take, for example, the case of Batty v. Marriott, which 
comes, like the case last cited, from the Common Pleas. 
In that case two persons had to run a foot-race, and each 
of them deposited 10/. with a third person, who was to pay the 
whole zo/. to the winner of the race. The race was run, and it 
was held that the loser could not recover his deposit from the 
stakeholder. There is between this case and the last the im- 
rtant difference, that here the claim was made after, instead of 
before, the decision of the race. But the judgment turned upon 
the proviso which is added to the clause already quoted from the 
Act, and which is to the effect that the enactment shall not apply 
to any subscription towards any sum of money to be anata to 
the winner of any lawful game. A foot-race is a lawful game; 
and if two persons agree to run such a race, and stake money with 
a third person, this transaction is as much within the proviso as is 
the subscription to the Derby. It is obvious, however, that this 
argument, which was adopted by the Court, is quite as applicable 
to a match between two harness horses as to a match between 
two running men; and it seems to follow that, in the first case as 
well as in the second, the deposit ought not to have been recovered. 
To make this point more clear, we will repeat once more the sub- 
stance of the important clause of the Games and Wagers Act. 
It provides : — 
I. be void. 
2. No suit sha t upon a wager. 
3. Subscriptions ee cm of money to be awarded to the winners of 
lawful games are excepted. 
Now the contracts in both the cases under consideration would be 
void under 1, unless they were protected by 3; and if this 
tection could be claimed in the case of the foot-race it could be 
claimed also in the case of the match between harness-horses. 
It results from the second case that, if A and B make a match of 
10/. a side at any lawful e, this contract is valid; but if C and 
D make a bet of 10/.-on the match between A and B, this contract 
is void. There is another and older case of Hastelow v. Jackson, 
in which it was laid down that where the event has been decided, 
but the money has not been paid over, and the losing party 
expresses his dissent from the payment, he may recover his 
deposit from the stakeholder. ‘The Court, in that case, said 
that “the contrac: was not completely executed until the 
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money had been paid over; and, therefore, the party might 
retract at any Sale: talon that had been done.” A learned 
judge has remarked u this case, “It does not convince 
me; it overcomes me”; and therefore we will not presume 
to say, what otherwise we might have said, that it appears 
to furnish a reasonable rule—namely, that either party to a 

ing contract may withdraw from it at any time before it 
Ge heen executed by payment over of the stakes. It should 
be observed that the case last cited arose upon a boxing-match, 
which is, and always was, illegal. But a foot-race and a horse- 
race are now legal, although a bet on either is void under 
the Act. If, then, a bet is made upon the next Derby, and the 
amount is deposited with a sealbstichien, and after the race the 
loser gives the stakeholder notice not to pay over the amount of 
his deposit to the winner, and brings an action to recover this 
amount, the stakeholder could only defend the action by setting 
up a contract which the law cannot recognize. It results, there- 
fore, that the amount of a bet deposited may be recovered either 
before or after the event, provided that this amount has not 
been paid over before notice given not to pay it. An important 
consequence of this distinction between a contract which is 
illegal and one which is merely void is that formerly money 
borrowed for the express purpose of settling losses on a race, to 
the amount of 1o/. or upwards, could not be recovered by the 
lender, although he bore no part in the transaction; but now 


a person borrowing money for the purpose of paying his bet- | 
ting losses on a race, whatever their amount may be, is as | 
completely indebted to the lender as if he had borrowed for any | 
other purpose whatsoever. A good example of the efifeet of the | 
old laws against horse-racing and betting is furnished by the | 
case of Bentinck v. Connop, which was an action by Lord | exponent of their sentiments as M. Paul de Molénes. 
George Bentinck to recover the amount of three subscriptions | 


lation of France, Are the Erckman-Chatrian novels : 
Paris? Have they reached, or will 5 4 reach, a second edition ? 
The Commentaries of a Soldier by M. Paul de Molénes, which are 
in feeling and morale diametricaliy opposed to the tone of the Com. 
mentaries of Erckman-Chatrian’s have already done 
and have every a nt + of retaining a wide i 
M. Paul 4 Molénes rofesses in his preface 
nothing if not a soldier. His Emil ly has never wanted a repre. 
sentative in the armies of France. In the Crusade with St. Louis, 
in Sicily with Charles of Anjou, in the Imperial wars of Loyjs 
XIV., a De Molénes always took his share of whatever 
knocks were going. Three of the name fought at Malplaquet, 
Its present owner, and the writer of the volume before 
seen service in Algeria, the Crimea, and Italy. No drop of eon. 
script blood beats in his pulses, which vibrate to the 
family traditions of six hundred years. His most ardent prayer 
is that Heaven may continue to him through life the privilege he 
has hitherto enjoyed, of taking part in all great wars of tip 
day which may concern his nation. In his eyes, not merely 
Carnage is God’s daughter, but war is the highest and bes 
expression of the divine will. The day when the lion shoul 
lie down with the lamb, and war disappear from the world, 
would be to M.de Molénes’ religious apprehensian a day of 
a dreadful day. “Je regarderais comme un jour de co 
et non point de bénédiction, le jour ou cette source 


térieuse de l'expiation viendrait tout 4 coup 4 tarir,.” 
Peace party has uttered in its time so many hyperbolically 
extravagant and profane denunciations of war under any circum. 
stances, that it is only fair that the sincere lovers of it 
grounds of high piety should find so picturesque and =~ an 
war be the normal state of man or not, it is, in his acliben 


of 5o0/. each to the Grand Duke Michael Stakes at New- | judgment, the only life that, in respect of pure enjoyment, is 


market, for which the defendant had entered two colts and a | 


filly. The defendant relied on the Statute 16 Car. II., cap. 7. 
which provides that any person losing above 10o/. on ticket or 
credit at any game, either by bearing a part in it or betting, shall 
be discharged from paying the money ; and the objection was fatal 
to the action. The only requisite to insure the success of such an 
action since the passing of the present Act is, that if the race is 
not to be run within a year from the time of entry, a memo- 
randum of the agreement are the entrance money, signed by the 
party to be charged, should be given to the stakeholder, 

Enough, or more than enough, has been said to show that 
this part of the law of horses is sadly complicated, in spite of 
what has been done to simplify it. If any reader pow ene 
to be further enlightened, or mystified, he will find in the 
book before us all the statutes and notes of many unreported 
cases, as well as the substance of all that are reported. The law 
is one difficult subject of study, and horses and horse-racing are | 
another, and, when you combine the two, you arrive at a result 
to which Chinese metaphysics can alone be suitably compared. 
But the present treatise is by no means the best that could be 
written upon the subject of it. There is nothing like a satisfactory 
attempt at harmonious arrangement, or at extracting general rules 
from a mass of apparently conflicting cases; and, besides, large 

rtions of the book eate do not specially belong to the law of 

orses might advantageously have been omitted from it. Such a 
book is useful to lawyers, but it is to be feared that country 
gentlemen might come to grief over it. 


LES COMMENTAIRES D'UN SOLDAT.* 


HE lately-published stories of French campaigns by MM. 
Erckman-Chatrian have certainly achieved a considerable 
success on this side of the Channel. In addition to the charm that 
rightfully attaches to their vivid painting of Napoleon’s great 
battles, they are marked with a special interest connected with the 
point of view from which they are written. For the first time in 
the history of French literature, as far as we are aware, has the 
detail of modern war been carefully and cleverly drawn in the 
colours which it might be expected to take in the eyes of a 
genuinely involuntary student of its magnificent and sanguinary 
mysteries. The conscript of Erckman-Chatrian is absolutely free 
from the weakness which enables 2 man to appreciate national | 
or personal military glory. He marches to a field of battle be- | 
cause it is out of his power to avoid the necessity of doing so, and | 
he behaves during a battle much as any victim of circumstances 
would behave whose main object was to take care of his own 
skin, and return safe and sound to the arms of his faithful 
Catherine. He is neither particularly brave nor particularly 
cowardly ; and if, in a momentary crisis of action, the ferocious 
instinct which seems common to most of the human race under 
the excitement of a bayonet-struggle does seize him, it never runs 


away with him altogether. It leaves him free, in the very act of 
biting his cartridges or grasping his musket-stock, to ask himself 
why the cruel brutes opposite are seeking his life, and to answer — 
that, after all, they have received abundant provocation for their | 
cruelty. There is interest in speculating how far this plausible | 

icture of the state of mind of what we may call a born conscript | 
is true; and there is a further interest in inquiring whether it is | 
recognised and encouraged by the French reading public, as the | 


portrait of a reasonable and desirable state of mind for the popu- | 


| 
* Les Commentaires d'un Soldat. Par Paul de Molénes. Paris: Lévy 
Freres. 


worth living. “Grice i Dieu, du reste,” neither M. de Molénes 
nor any of Tis contemporaries are “menacés de voir ce jour-li” 
when the expiatory fount of war shall be dried up for ever; 
therefore, without discussing how far the advent of a ae 
millennium (“ce que révent les philosophes”) is a desirable or 
an undesirable dream, we may be content to follow our chivalrous 
officer into the mysterious delights of a profession which has yet 
in all likelihood a long task to fulfil in the world. 

On taking command of the French expedition for the East, 
Marshal St.-Arnaud chose as his body-guard a picked detachment 
of Algerine cavalry or spahis, of which M. de Molénes sh 
afterwards became the commanding officer. Gallipoli, Jeni- 
Varna, Eupatoria, Alma, Balaklava, all the places which in the 
beginning of 1854 were so many barren names to the imagination 
of Western Europe, and which by the end of 1854 were house- 
hold memories through both England and France, are described 
by our author with a vivid picturesqueness as they came 
successively across his sensitive optic nerve in the changing scenes 
of the great game of war. To an observer of his jae 
the very land lias a peculiar halo of sanctity and interest 
thrown over it the consciousness of a warlike atmosp 
which is ost if t be revisited in 
stagnation which ordinary ace, or even while 
struggle is verging towards an inevitable close after the critical 
moment of victory has been caught and made use of. a 
after the Malakhoff had fallen, or the Lombard plain after Vi 
franca, were to M. de Moleénes as different shapes from their former 
selves as the ap ces presented by the windmill giants to the 
eyes of Don Quixote and his prosaic squire :— 

Par un caprice bizarre de ma nature, les lieux m’ennuient quand je cesse 
d’y sentir cette ame que leur préte la guerre. J’éprouvai en traversant 
Genes une des plus mornes tristesses dont j’aie été jamais envahi. 


On the death of St.-Arnaud, the spahi bodyguard poh et 
successor, Marshal Canrobert, to whose tat leader remained 
attached when the corps itself was disintegrated by the hardships 
and accidents of the siege, and even after Canrobert had returned 
to the post of a simple general of division. The only great event 
of the struggle at which M. de Molénes failed to assist was the taking 
of the Malakhoff, which happened during his absence in attendance 
on Canrobert, when the ex-general-in-chief returned to France. 
His descriptions of the actions in which he took part are 
fessedly limited (as those of a soldier should generally be, where 
vividness and fidelity are aimed at) to that which happened under 
his own eyes. It would be useless to search in his pages for facts 
that should bear on the question of the comparative accuracy of 
Kinglake and Todleben as general historians. The English forces 
are naturally seen in his pictures chiefly at a distance, or for 
moment, charging, as at Balaklava, in a climax of heroic absurdity, 
or, as at Inkermann, dwindling into defeat after an heroic ra 4 
with the battalions that were to succumb to the Zouaves. Even 
in narrating the feats of his own brothers in arms, M. de Molénes 
generally on principle forbears to name the several actors, except 
where death i removed them from the roll of the Imperial army. 
But for an efiective and poetical series of tableaux of the succes- 
sive epochs of the Crimean war, from the landing at Old Fort to 
the death of Lord Raglan, it would be difficult to find a more 
nially animated and picturesque sketcher than M. Paul de 
folénes. The same praise may be given to his narrative of 
the short and brilliant Italian war, which forms a vivid contrast 
to the slow and serious struggle on the plateau above Sebastopol. 
The task of preserving his memories of the earlier war was already 
taken in hand when M. de Molénes was summoned ge to Can- 
robert’s staff for participation in the active delights of the campaign 
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oneal d the volume has gained much in breadth and in- 
d che consequent of the sphere of our author’s 


wih temperament of highly developed nervous impressibility, 


oy of his reminiscences contains evidence, not only of his 
acute and undisturbed faculties of observation, but of the extent 
to which his artistic sympathies have been specially cultivated 

attuned to the pitch of the majestic entertainment which 
he loves so dearly. The music of battle is more than once 
described in his volume with the gusto of a genuine dilettante. 
Here, for instance, is the solemn crescendo of a concerted piece 
which delighted M. de Molénes as he gallopped after General Can- 
robert through the bewildering mist towards the ravines where 
the English and Russians were locked in the death-grips of 


Inkermann :— 

Plus nous approchions de cet ¢troit champ-clos ot farent enfermés les 
combattants Hiaanen, lus lobscurité se faisait autour de nous; la 
famée se mélait au brouillard, et formait une région de ténébres ot cependant 
jai va se détacher plus d'une figure ~ je n’oublierai pas ; puis l’air se 
yemplissait d’un concert dont il me semble encore que par instants je retrouve 

ue note dans mes oreilles. C’était ce sifflement aigre des balles qui fait 

au fouet des furies, le gémissement de l’obus, triste et pénétrant 

comme la voix d’un instrument qui se brise ; enfin ce long frémissement de la 
pombe que I’on dirait produit par les ailes de quelque gigantesque oiseau. 

Here, again, is what may be called the overture of Solfe- 
min0:— 

Nos oreilles entendirent tout & coup dans l’air matinal le bruit distinct 
ducanon. Je pensai, pour ma part, qu’ilse livrait sur notre front quelque 
combat d’avant-garde. L’idée d’une grande bataille ne s’offrit point 
dabord’& mon esprit. Cependant je sentais bien par instinct que Yair était 

de poudre. <A quoi se devinent ces orages humains que j’ai vus 
fondre tour & tour dans les rues les plus fréquentées de nos villes et dans les 
faits pour la solitude, voila ce que je ne saurais trop dire. TI semble 
que le sol sur lequel on va se battre change d’aspect, comme la mer que les 
souffies de l’ouragan vont bouleverser. Le pavé prend quelque chose d’ardent 
et de sinistre, l"herbe a des frémissements inconnus. Ainsi du moins 
peut en juger une ame toute remplie elle-méme des passions qui vont se 
déchainer en elle et autour eo Du reste, dans la matinée du 24 juin, 
des signes précis se joignirent bientét aux signes d’une esptce vague et 
incertaine. Au moment oii le soleil enflammait l’horizon, nul de nous 
n’avait plus besoin, pour connaitre l’avenir de la journée, d’interroger ce sens 
occulte qui des parties intimes de notre étre percait & travers le monde tout 
un ordre de phénomtnes mystérieux. Nos sens ordinaires et visibles 
suffisaient pour nous instruire. A des coups de canon isol¢s, lointains, 
semblables & la voix intermittente d’un navire en détresse, avait succédé 
une canonnade rapprochée et soutenue. Comme la voix d'un chanteur se 
détachant en notes légeres sur Ja puissante harmonie d’un orchestre, la 
fusillade ne tarda point & jeter ses étincelantes broderies sur le fond impo- 
sant de la canonnade. Les oreilles éprises de sons guerriers purent bientét 
distinguer avec — le feu de deux rangs, & la fois si preste et si régulier 
dans ses allures, le feu capricieux des tirailleurs, le feu brusque, mordant et 
rapide des pelotons, enfin toutes les sources d’accords dont se compose le 
concert d'une bataille. 

By dint of taking part in great battles, and then thinking and 
wrikag of them, ie de Molénes becomes in some sort a war- 
voluptuary. Not only, as in the passage quoted above, does a 
landscape which he has known in the happ bustle of war affect 
him with sadness when seen again in the dull monotony of peace, 
but the actual emotions of his military pleasure vary in intensity 
with the beauty or grandeur of the scenery which is deepening 


the depth of his invariable experience) is in truer harmony than 
the charms of a fine country and the emotions excited by war. 
“Ce sont ces émotions-li qui gagnent, plus encore que cette 
musique dont parle Shakspeare, & passer au-dessus de la verdure 
et des fleurs.” A delicious landscape is, in short, when considered 
with regard to the highest kind of beauty which landscape can 
attain, a sweet place for two armies to shoot each other in. 
Not only is it so, but to a well-constituted and pious mind it 
seems as if it could hardly be otherwise :— 

Dans le drame qui a ce monde pour théatre, un auteur divin met toujours, 
suivant moi, en harmonie les événements, les personnages et les décors. 
Cette pensée qui depuis longtemps est la mienne, a saisi avee une force 
nouvelle mon esprit sur le champ de bataille de Solferino. C’est aux com- 
binaisons d’un art merveilleux que me semble di ce paysage vaste et puis- 
sant, sillonné par ces hauteurs qu’escaladait la valeur entreprenante de nos 


BLIGHT’S ANTIQUITIES OF WEST CORNWALL.* 

chief fault that we find with this interesting and profusely 
illustrated book is that it is confined to one small part of the 
county. Locomotion is not very eas ne among the moor- 
lands of the north-western coast of ornwall; but the British 
pe of the county, to say nothing of the coast scenery, 
would well reward the topographical tourist. Mr. Blight has 
laboured diligently, like one of the older school of “ painful” 
antiquaries, in the Land’s End district, but his book has no 
tensions to be an archeological guide to the whole county. e 
should have been well pleased if we had seen any promise of an 
extension of his researches over the rest of Cornwall. 
The church architecture of the county of Cornwall is not (as is 
well known) of a very high order of art. But it has some redeem- 
ing peculiarities. ‘ore, however, we to examine more 
particularly the group of churches which Mr. Blight has sketched 
and described, we may devote a little space to the yet earlier anti- 
quities which form the subject of a very interesting memoir appended 
to this volume. It may be remembered that, some three years ago, 
the Cambrian Archeological Association came to the very judicious 
determination of choosing some of the British antiquities of the 
Cornish peninsula as the object of one of their annual excursions. 
They judged rightly that the Celtic remains of Cornwall might ad- 
vantageously be com with those of Wales. After examining 
the antiquities near in and Truro, the Cambrian excursionists 
reached Penzance, which was to be the head-quarters of the party 
during the exploration of the Land’s End neighbourhood. Mr. 
Blight gives a very sketch of the Druidical circle of Bos- 
cawen-tn—a ring of nineteen stones, on a lonely moor, near 
Penzance. The stones are of no great size, van ay little more 
than three feet in height, and are ranged at —_ intervals, the 
spaces between being sometimes thirteen, and sometimes only 
seven or eight, feet wide. The diameter is about eighty feet. Its 
unique peculiarity among Cornish circles is that it contains, near 
the middle of the area, but not at the exact centre, a stone nine 
feet long, which inclines W.S.W., at an angle of 49° from the 
horizon. This, of course, may have been upright originally. 
The author compares it with the long stones found in the so- 
called “ship-barrows” of Sweden. Miss Elizabeth C 
of Penzance, to whom this circle belongs, deserves the thanks 
all archeologists for the care with which she has fenced and 

tected this curious Druidical remain. Castle Treryn, with the 
amed Logan Rock, was also visited. This is a sma pro- 
montory, strongly fortified with three lines of circumvallation 
across the isthmus. Another wall and ditch crosses the small 
isthmus which connects the two rocks that form this remarkable 
headland. Common as cliff-castles are along the Cornish coast— 
for almost every projecting rock is fortified—there is none more 
perfect than this of Castle Treryn. It is a disputed question what 
people made these fortresses? On this a visit the Irish 
archeologists were represented by the Rev. James Graves, the 
Secretary of the Kilkenny Archeological Society. His remarks 
on the subject are well worth consideration :— 


The stone forts, cromlechs, caves, tumuli, and stone-hut circles of the 
aborigines were alike in both countries (Ireland and Cornwall). But what 
chiefly attracted his attention was the fact that they were found clustered 
on the western hills and cliffs of England, just as we find them abounding 
on the western mountain sides and cliffs of Ireland. His impression was, 
that the race which built them and fought in defence of them were a race 
fighting inst an exterminating enemy ; that they were unsuccessful ; 
next found shelter in Ireland for a time, and were at last hurled over the 
cliffs of Kerry and Arran into the Atlantic. He defied any one to stand on 
the Cornish and the Kerry hills and not have the same idea forced on him. 


Dwellers in the home counties can form no idea of the abundance 
of British remains in Cornwall. Mr. Blight, for instance, describes 
numberless wayside stones in the Land’s End district, besides 
other Druidical circles, such as the “ Dawns myin” at Rose- 
moddress, holed stones (the use of which is altogether unknown) 
in abundance, menhirs, tolmens, and barrows. Still more curious 
than these is the Fogou of Bolleit, a subterranean gallery with 
two smaller chambers. An excellent ground-plan of this shows a 
passage, about thirty-six feet long and about four feet and a half 
wide in the broadest part, with a chamber opening out of it on one 
side at right angles, which in has an inner apartment. The 


soldats : et cette tour, & physionomie de spectre, cette tour si triste sous le ciel 

na de soleil, ou éclataient les vives et multiples couleurs de nos nouvelles 
annitres, cette tour d’ou l’empereur d’Autriche voyait les progres de notre 

pve sor croyez-vous que ce fut un accident fortuit et non pas un efiet 
van 


It is certainly true that, whether by special providence or not, 


faces where great events have happened are prone to be recog- | 


nised after the event as stamped with some peculiar greatness or 
aptitude of natural physiognomy. If we are to believe that 
nothing is ever wasted under the providential harmonies which 
regulate the drama of this world, a strict following out of M. de 
Molénes’ theories of life would seem to us to the conclusion 
that every décor, every striking and beautiful landscape, is at some 
time in the future to have its événement and its personnages, its 
actors and ote | hour of slaughter. Persons who think un- 
reservedly, with M. de Molénes, that Carnage is God’s noblest 
daughter, may be glad to hope for this solution of the m | of 
human existence; but it will be a bad look-out for the whole 
family ef Erckman-Chatrian’s conscripts, who are quite incapable 
of appreciating the pure heavenly beauty of any such effet savant 
of an auteur divin, 


sides are very rudely walled with unhewn and uncemented stones, 
| and the roofs are formed of slabs and granite thrown horizontally 
across. The entrance is too low for a man to enter without stoop- 
| ing, and the height of the galleries is not more than five or six 
feet. These chambers were probably store-chambers. Lord 
Dunraven believes that they were a kind of keep to an entrenched 
| camp, and states that they are common in Ireland, though not 
| found in Wales. Some similar chambers near Aberdeen have 
discovered. Curiously enough, tradition asserts that the 
Fogou at Bolleit was used on one occasion during the civil wars 
| for the concealment of some royalists from the troops of Fairfax. 
| The neighbouring manor of Trewoofe belo at that time to the 
| family of Levelis, or Leveale, of whom Arthur Levelis, the last of 
| his house, was a staunch cavalier. Not far off, the parish of 
| Gulval boasts of the remains of a British village, called Chysauster, 
situated on the slope of a hill, of which the summit is fortified 
| with the entrenchment known as the Castle-an-Dinas. 
This ancient village seems to have occupied an area of ten or 


| 
| 


* Churches of West Cornwall; with Notes of the Antiquities of the District. 
| By J.T. Blight. With numerous Illustrations. Oxford and London: J. H. 
| & J. Parker. 1865. 
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twelve acres, The traces of seven or eight huts remain. They 
are all circular or elliptical in plan, and constructed in the same 
nianner. The wall is composed of an outer and an inner face of 
rough and uncemented masonry, the middle space being filled with 
po One of these huts, which measures about 80 feet by 65, is 
thus described :— 


The entrance faces a little east of south, and forms the approach to a 
passage somewhat more than twenty feet in length, and contracted in width 
towards the interior of the dwelling. Passing through this we came into a 
large open area thirty-two feet by thirty-four, from which openings led into 
small chambers, apparently constructed within the thickness of the wall on 
the east and north sides. Three of these chambers are from fifteen to twelve 
feet in diameter; the fourth, opposite the entrance, being of much greater 
dimensions, All these chambers are regularly walled ; in some instances 
the stones appear to have been slightly overstepped, and thus gradually 
approaching as they increased in height and giving the structure somewhat 
ot a beehive form. The stone-work, however, does not appear to have con- 
verged sufficiently to have formed a perfect dome, and the apex of the roof 
was probably constructed of furze and turf laid on branches of trees. ‘The 
large open area could only have been roofed by the erection of a pole in the 
centre, with others converging to its summit from the surrounding walls. 
No traces, however, of such construction exist, neither does it seem probable 
that this space was ever covered in. 


The Cornish caves are doubtless akin to the “ passage-buildings ” 
described by Worsaae, the great Scandinavian archeologist, as 
found in parts of Denmark, and also to the earth-houses, Picts’- 
houses, and giants’-chambers of Scotland, Sweden, and Norway. 
It is curious that the same superstitions attach to them all. It is 
believed, for instance, that they are tenanted by demons or 
dragons, or that they would fall in upon any rash visitor who 
should stay too long within their dread recesses, One of these 
caves — that of Chapel-Uny, in the parish of San Creed — has 
recently been explored. It has a circular beehive-like chamber, 
fifteen feet in diameter, and ten or twelve feet high, and entirely 
composed of stone. At Bosphrennis there is a most singular and 
very perfect beehive hut, containing a circular chamber thirteen 
feet in diameter, and a somewhat smaller rectangular apartment. 
This has been carefully delineated by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell. It 
differs in some respects from the Tbechive huts which exist on 
Rough Tor and Brown Willy, the two great hills of Northern 
Cornwall, and which have been described by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. At Bosphrennis there existed (no doubt) a British 
village; and another at Bosullow, where there is another fine 
example of a circular hut. We should despair of giving any in- 
telligible description of the concentric walled fort called Chan 
Castle without the aid of Mr. Blight’s woodcuts. Other British 
remains described by our author are the cromlech at Chin, the 
holed stone of Mén-an-tol, and a kist-vaen recently opened at 
Sameon, in the Scilly Isles. He may well claim for the Land's 
End district a greater variety of Celtic remains than are to be 
found in any other part of Europe of equal extent. We doubt not 
that the whole county will yet yield many discoveries to careful 
explorers. 


But Mr. Blight’s nal tastes seem to incline more to 
medizval ecclesiastical antiquities than to British remains. He 
has minutely described between thirty and forty very interestin 
churches, many of them of early date, though nearly all pera | 
by additions and restorations in the latest period of English 
Gothic. This book will give its readers a very clear idea of the 
peculiar architectural character made necessary by the intractable 
nature of the granite and serpentine which were the only accessible 
building-materials. The masonry is large and coarse ; the mouldings 
and details thin, shallow, and superficial ; and the window-trace 
plain and stern, By way of contrast, the carved woodwork wi 
which these Cornish churches abound is exuberant in the extreme. 
Screens and carved bench-ends of great variety and richness are 
found within buildings of almost ascetic architectural simplicity. 
There is fine Norman work to be seen at Cury, one of the churches of 
that Meneage district, which contains the Lizard promontory. Here, 
too, is the extraordinarily picturesque church of Gusilien, among 
the sandhills on the very edge of the sea. The prevailing type of the 
Cornish churches is a ground-plan of two parallel aisles, with one 
or two transepts, and with no constructional distinction between 
the nave and the chancel. The roofs are generally of the cradle 
kind. The towers are not very commanding. They are ordinarily 
low and very plain, though the parapets and angle-pinnacles over- 
hang rather picturesquely. Spires are very uncommon ; but one, 
at St. Hillary, is figured in this volume. Our space will not allow 
us to describe fully the sand-buried oratory of St. Gwithian, near 
St. Ive’s, which is quite as interesting a structure as the better- 
known Perranzabuloe, and even more ancient. It retains its altar 
and stone benches along the chancel walls; the latter a Cornish 
peculiarity, as seen in Tintagel Church and many others. The tide 
of church restoration seems to have reached the very Land’s End, and 
many of the en 9 here described are said to have been lately 
restored. Probably, had the works been very destructive, so sound 
an archeologist as Mr. Blight would have denounced them ; so 
that we augur the best from his silence. The shameful destruc- 
tion of the elaborate screen at St. Buryan took place so long back 
as 1814. This was anciently a collegiate church, and until very 
recently the parson still bore the title of the Dean of St. Buryan’s. 
So painstaking and accurate a book as this deserves our best com- 
mendation, The bulk of it, we believe, originally appeared in 
the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine, which accounts for the 
unusual abundance of excellent xylographic illustrations. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


UNSEN’S work on the Bible is at length completa + 
B so far as completeness can be penticces of the aes 
writer who never knew where to leave off. This great scholar 
laboured under an inca: gms discerning what properly belonged 
to his subject; hence his ks are cm Dae 6 With irrelevant 
details, and sometimes present the ce of a caprici 
lutination of independent works. No one could have gy 
the proportions which a simple edition of Hippolytus On : 
was destined to assume in his hands, and assuredly his Bible Woy}, 
Jor the Congregation would have greatly lost in dimensions ang 
gained in utility if he had been capable of taking a practical view 
of the requirements of those for whose benefit he conceived him. 
self to be labouring. The kernel of the present and coneludj 
volume of his work consists of a Life of Christ, compiled from the 
Gospels, and so arranged as to be read through on the Sundays 
and other days consecrated to — worship. To this is sy 
added a great number of dissertations, partly critical, y 
philosophical. The former are in general too long, but excellent 
in most other respects, liberal in their concessions to the spirit of 
inquiry, fervent in their support of what is retained, reverent 
everywhere, and free from ambiguity. We cannot say as much for 
Bunsen’s philosophy, which is what we should call Coleridgean jn 
England, and consequently alien to the spirit of the age, 
happened to Voltaire is now happening to Coleridge. Each, while 
he lived, seemed to himself in advance of his age, and really was 
so; but while he stood still to oe the fact, the world passed 
him by. The men whose fathers had deified Voltaire made g 
him that, when a man like 
rt. Green, r spending thirty years in getting Coleridge's 
into comes forward with the of 
is labours, it is only to find himself just thirty years too late, 
Bunsen is exactly in the same predicament; the world is now cry- 
ing out for common sense, and this is not altogether the leading 
ingredient in his philosophy. Like his works on and 
early Christianity, this Bible-work will remain a splendid but 
lamentably imperfect monument of cumbrous erudition and fanciful 
nius. 
Or Ewald’s works on the Old Testament are so universally known 
to Biblical scholars that it is only necessary to state that this second 
edition of his work on Hebrew poetry ¢ has undergone such alter- 
ations as to be almost a new sol It is accompanied by a pref 
into which the old Professor contrivee to introduce Prussia al 
Schleswig-Holstein ! 

The principal object of Dr. Laurent’s} Studies on the New 
Testament is to show that St. Paul was in the habit of reading 
his Epistles over after they had been taken down from his lips by 
his amanuensis, and adding marginal glosses, subsequently incor 
porated into the text. In this manner he endeavours to account 
for the Apostle’s peculiarities of style. His volume also contains 
essays on the chronology of the Epistles, and on the family of 
Joseph and Mary. 

Hilgenfeld’s edition of the New Testament A § 

mises to be a work of great importance. The second part (first 
in order of publication) contains the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
original text of which is now for the first time published in a 
complete state from the Sinaitic manuscript. It is accompanied, 
in Hilgenfeld’s edition, by the ancient Latin version. The editor 
believes it to have been written at the end of the first century, and 
to have been directed against Judaising Christians. His own re- 
marks are few, but to the point; he is continually skirmishing with 
Tischendorf, of whose abilities, apart from the grammar and 
lexicon, he does not seem to entertain a very high estimate. 

Erdmann’s || sketch of the history of metaphysical philosophy is 
written to supply a want which one would hardly have thought 
existed in Germany. Tennemann’s manual, it appears, is out of 
print, and there is no other which embraces the subject in its 
entirety. Under these circumstances, an addition to philosophical 
literature may well be excused, and even welcomed, it it is as good 
as the author has evidently tried to make it. y 

Dr. Heinrich Richter’s contribution to the history of the a 
of the West] is to a great extent an ecclesiastical history. 1tis 
now understood that the history of opinion is the kernel of all 
history, and that epochs like the Byzantine, where the course of 
external occurrences, however exciting in itself, corresponds to no 
intellectual development from within, are inevitably stagnant and 
barren. Dr. Richter is therefore fully justified in the prominence 
he accords to ecclesiastical affairs; and, wretched and barbarous as 
the period he delineates is in general, it witnessed the birth 
of principles, and the evolution of types of character, which 
have ever since played a leading part in the affairs of the 


* Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Vollstiindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde. Vou 
C. C. J. Bunsen, von H. J. Bd. 9. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Allgemeines iiber die Hebriiische tiber das Psalmenbuch. 
Von H. Ewald. Gottingen : Vandenbroeck & Ruprecht. London: Williams 


& Norgate. 
t Neutestamentliche Studien, Von J.C. M. Laurent. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Asher & Co. 
§ Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum. Edidit A. Hilgenfeld. 
Fax. 1. “Barnabe Epistola.” Lipsie: Weigel. London: Asher & Co. 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Dr. J. E. Erdmann. 
.1. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. , 
Das Westrimische Reich, besonders unter den Kaisern Gratian, Valenti- 
nian Maximus, Von Vr. Hi. Richter, Berlin: Dummler. London: 
Asher & C ; 
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orld. In Constantine we have the first prince who, abdi- 
cating that pontifical character which opinion had hitherto in- 
yariably associated with royal authority, entered into a compact 
with the priesthood as with an independent power, and made 
them his instruments by himself becoming theirs. In Athanasius 
#e encounter the prototype of the Hildebrands and Innocents, 
and are called upon to te, if we can, zeal from intolerance, 


and the end of sincere conviction from the beginning of ambitious . 


worldliness. In Julian we have the image of the cavaliers of 
Jes J.’s time and Lamennais and Newman and many another 
noble spirit of our own day—the chivalrous reactionary, enlisted 
by generosity of feeling on the side irrevocably condemned and 
forsaken by the majority. Though Dr. Richter's notice of 
‘these illustrious personages is ample, his work principally 
deals with later and far less interesting men. Theodosius is 
an indifferent substitute for Constantine, and Ambrose for 
Athanasius, yet the story of each is full of interest. The 
docile Gratian offers in many respects a curious el to our 
Edward VI. The most remarkable feature of all is the equilibrium 
between Christianity and Paganism established at one period of 
their struggle, and the derivation of philosophical tolerance from 
the very exhaustion of hatred. Joseph or Catharine might have 
drawn up some of the edicts of this period on religious matters, 
which indeed enunciate views not yet universally recognised in 
the most enlightened regions of the earth. — 
Herr Vogelstein’s* little tract is a chapter from the romance of 
, and one of the most entertaining of all. It is the story 
of Alexander the Great, in the shape it has assumed in Oriental 
imaginations. Nothing more unanswerably proves the 
of Alexander than the degree in which his victories subjugated 
men’s minds, and the complacency with which the vanquished set 
themselves to extol and embellish their conqueror’s exploits. 


Henry the Liont, if not a second Alexander, was at all events _ 


able to win a place in the song and legend, as well as the history, 
of his nation. He is an extremely conspicuous figure, first as the 
ally, afterwards as the opponent, of Frederick I.; so conspicuous, 
ind , that Dr. Prutz’s intended life of the Emperor underwent 
the fate of the Horatian amphora, and came out a biography of 
his unruly vassal. It is a clever work, the fruit of much re- 
search ; but the subject will interest few except professed students 
of the middle ages. ~ 

General Bogdanowitsch’s{ history of the campaign of 1814 is 
a minute and comprehensive work, written from a technical 
of view, and chiefly important to strategists. Political considera- 
tions, however, are not overlooked, and it is clearly the production 
of a very sensible and well-informed writer. 

Herr Petzholdt§ wants nothing to be a first-rate traveller but 
a first-rate country to travel in. He has good humour, good 
sense, great knowledge, and is especially distinguished by his 

ical turn of mind and entire freedom from affectation. More- 

over, he travelled under the auspices of the Grand Duke Michael, 
and the whole strength of Russian officialism in the Caucasus was 
enlisted in his behalf. It is thus doubly unfortunate that the 
country he explored should be at present so poor, barbarous, and 
uninteresting, and the details of journeying in it so monotonous. 
From his own point of view, this is not so much the case, his 
attention, possibly with a view to the subsequent introduction of 
German immigrants, being mainly directed to natural history, 
agriculture, and political economy. There seems little in the 
country to touch the sympathies of the general reader, except the 
heroic resistance of the mountaineers, on which our author is neces- 
sarily mute ; and the remarkable remains of Armenian architecture, 
which he mentions in a manner calculated to excite curiosity, but 
is unable to describe, from his want of acquaintance with the subject. 
The first volume contains the narrative of the journey; the re- 
mainder will be devoted to those agricultural and scientific details 
which will constitute the speciality of the work, and will no doubt 
possess considerable value. 


The second volume of Dr. Polak’s |j travels in Persia is also for- 


the most part occupied with the concerns of science and com- 
merce. It is not exactly adapted to the circulating library, but 
its account of the productions of the country is nevertheless 
almost as entertaining as it is careful and ample. The natural 
resources of Persia would appear to be still very considerable, 
notwithstanding the gradual impoverishment of the soil from the 
neglect of planting and irrigation. Dr. Polak thinks that this is 
owing to the introduction of Islamism, and the consequent 
oblivion of the precepts by which Zoroaster enforced attention to 
husbandry. He may, however, be reminded, on the other hand, 
that the agriculture of Spain has suffered equally since the expul- 
sion of the Moors, and perhaps the causes which have rendered 
Persia “half a desert with salt, and the other half a desert 


* Adnotationes quadam ex litteris Orientalibus petite ad fabulas de 
Alexundro Magno circumferuntur, Auctor H. Vo Breslau Schletter. 
London : ‘Asher & Co. P 

+ Heinrich der Léwe, Herzog von Baiern und Sachsen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Zeitalters der Hohenstaufen. Von Dr. U. Prutz. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. London: Asher & Co. 

4 Geschichte des Krieges 1814 in Frankreich. Von M. Bogdanowitsch. 
Russischen von G. Baumgarten, Bd.1. Leipzig: Schlicke. London : 
Bhs Kaukasus. Eine naturhistorische, so wie land- und volkswirthschaft- 

Studie. Von A. Petzholdt. Leipzig: Fries. London: Asher & Co. 
| Persien. Das Land und seine Bewohner. Ethnographische Schiide- 
ngen. Von Dr.J.E. Polak. Bd. 2. Leipzig: Brockhaus. Londoa: 

Ww & Norgate. 
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without salt,” are to be found in the unsettled condition of its 
political affairs. Whatever the reason, the land is now to a con- 
siderable extent occupied by wandering tribes of Turcoman s 
herds. The irrigated districts are sufficiently fertile, but 
country suffers grievously from the want of roads, one province 
being often devastated by famine while the superabundance of its 
neighbour is running to waste. Little can be expected from the 
Government; the Shah, who neither wants ability nor good inten- 
tions, having just enough cultivation to study the og ey of 
Napoleon, and desire to emulate him. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the pressure of Western ideas will some day force 
Persia out of the rut where she has so long been lying, 
and whenever this happens the best hopes may be indulged from 
the intelligence of the people, and the resources they have still at 
their command. 


Seldom does so small a book of travels contain so much that is 
highly interesting as M. Desor’s Letters from the Sahara.* The 
writer, an eminent Swiss savant, describes his experience as a 
traveller very agreeably, but the main interest of the book is of a 
scientific character. The frequent occurrence of shells in the 
sandy bed of the Sahara leaves no doubt that it was formerly a 
sea, the drying up of which, whether by the elevation of its level 
or the obstruction of its ancient communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, has produced the most important modifications of the 
climate of Europe. The simple substitution of a hot for a cold 
current of air has, it is argued, gone far to destroy the enormous 
ice-fields once accumulated in the centre of Europe, and 
is one reason why the western half of our continent is so 
much more highly favoured in point of temperature than other 
regions lying under the same parallel. Equally interesting, but 
more perplexing, inquiries are suggested in M. Desor’s fourth 
letter. French occupation has brought to light the surprising fact 
that Algeria literally swarms with lithic structures exactly corre- 
sponding to those so numerous in Brittany, to which a Celtic origin 
is generally ascribed. The system of sepulture is, moreover, almost 
precisely the same as in Brittany. Did the Celtic race, then, 
extend into Africa? or are its supposed remains the relics of 
another people, of whom the Basques may be a remnant? What- 
ever this people was, it was white, for fair-complexioned men from 
North Africa are delineated in the Egyptian paintings. Some 
articles found in the tombs show that it continued till the time of 
the Romans, and M. Desor reminds us of the tradition of a fair 
race surviving in Mount Atlas, and naturally, but erroneously, 
taken for a vestige of the Vandals. The whole subject is ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Max Nohl’s diary of travel in Italy + is a book for architects 
and amateurs, who will find it very valuable. It is literally 
crowded with illustrations of Italian architecture from sketches 
made on the spot. These are beautifully executed, and the 
elegant and portable volume will be found a most desirable com- 
panion to every traveller endowed with a taste for architecture 
and a knowledge of German. The text, though mainly relatin 
to the author’s profession, proves that the range of his tastes an 
sympathies extended far beyond it. From the memoir prefixed, 
he appears to have been a young man of singular ambition and 
perseverance, and ill-requited enthusiasm for his art. When not 
travelling, he was usually wearing himself out in public competi- 
tions, which seem to be as utter delusions in Germany as they 
generally are in England. Even when successful, he was not 
always allowed to enjoy the fruits of his labour, Will it be 
believed that he was prevented from erecting a church, for which 
he had obtained a commission, by the objection entertained by 
“ exalted personages” to the employment of iron in it! 


Herr Nohl's journal does not, of course, contain many references 
to archeological matters. One most interesting department of 
this branch of Italian travel has received full illustration in Over- 
beck’s Pompeii t, a most careful and readable digest of all avail- . 
able information on the subject, with numerous woodcuts. 


The Life of Caroline, Princess of Schaumburg-Lippe§, is that 
of a very accomplished and benevolent woman, whose character 

resents much analogy to that of the late Lady Byron. Her 

obby was education, and she spent most of her time and resources 
in assisting young men of promise to prepare for the Universities, 
or otherwise qualify themselves for a respectable career in life. 
She was seldom without three or four protégés of this description, 
with most of whom she maintained a friendly intercourse long 
after their emancipation from her tutelage. Some repaid her but 
ill, and indications of querulousness and eccentricity on her own 
part are not wholly obscured by the rosy halo with which Pro- 
fessor Meier naturally and laudably invests the memory of his 
benefactress. But’ there can be no more doubt of the general 
judiciousness of her benevolence than of its disinterestedness. 


Eighty-three recently discovered letters from Beethoven || to 


* Aus Sahara und Atlas. Vicr Briefe an J. Liebig von E. Desor. 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Tugebuch einer Italienischen Reise. Von Max Nohl. Herausgegeben 
von W. Liibke. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. London: Asher & Co. 

} Pompeji in seinen Gebiiuden, Alterthiimern und Kunstwerken. Von J, 
Overbeck. Leipzig: Engelmann, London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Karoline, Prinzessin zu Schaumburg- Lippe. Ein biographisches Denkmai. 
Von E. Meier. Gotha: Perthes. London: “Williams & Norgate. 

|| Drei und achtzig neu aufgcfundene Original-Briefe Ludwig von Beethoven's 
an den Erzherzog Rudolph, Werausgegeben yon L. yon Kéchel. Wien: 


| Beck, London : Williams & Norgate. 
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the Archduke Rudolph of Austria, Cardinal “Archbishop of Olmutz, 
form another chapter in the usually unsatisfactory history of the 
relations of genius and patronage. Beethoven’s Archbishop was 
indeed a very different character from Mozart’s ; he seems to have 
been obliging as well as condescending, and Beethoven undoubtedly 
entertained a warm regard for him. It is painful, however, to 
meet with such perpetual allusions to embarrassments, not solely 
of a pecuniary nature, which the great man might easily have 
removed. If, asis very probable, he waited to be asked, it is to be 
regretted, more for his sake than Beethoven's, that he should have 
so entirely tailed to appreciate the delicacy and independence of 
the latter. It is the rarest circumstance to find Beethoven 
soliciting any greater favour than the Archduke’s good word with 
some other grandee. These reflections may appear somewhat un- 
gracious, seeing that the Archduke, after all, meant well, and 
acted well too, according to his light ; but they are absolutely ex- 
torted by the intense snobbism of the editor, who ought to be 
made forthwith head-footman at the Imperial Court, if he has not 
already attained to that distinction. The letters add little to our 
knowledge of Beethoven, but contribute to deepen the already 
sombre picture of his genius and his misfortunes. 

The letters of the Margravine of Baireuth (Frederick the Great’s 
sister) to Voltaire * have been long since published in his works. 
His own portion of the correspondence, supposed to have been 
lost, has been discovered, or is said to have oo discovered (for 
one must be cautious in these = of literary falsifications), among 
the papers of a private fi y at Baireuth. They are not 
published in the original, and the editor has been at the 
trouble to make a German translation of them, very unne- 
cessary on three accounts, because every one who c to read 
them at all could have read them in the original, because any 
French letter must inevitably be spoiled by the best translation, 
aud because such a translation is ha easily forged. The evidence 
by which their genuineness ht have been established or dis- 
proved not med at present available, we can only suggest caution, 
and are thankful that so dubious a publication should, at any rate, 
have made its appearance in the land of historical scepticism. 

The munificence of the Kings of Bavaria is well applied in en- 
couraging an edition of the popular German ballads of the middle 

agest, which must be equally valuable in an historical and a 
philological point of view. We cannot say so much for the 

Deetical aspect of the undertaking, as these effusions of the un- 
lettered muse must have derived their chief interest from the 
ireshness of the events they commemorate, being in the main little 
better than doggrel. The editor has explained the subject of each 
piece to the best of his ability, and added a few notes upon diffi- 
cult passages. 

“The Last Hohenstaufen” {, by Heinrich Baumgiartner, is 

rather @ dramatic poem than a play, written in a dignified coh 
elevated style. “Simon de Montfort’”’§, by Arnold Beer, is a 
“on composition, not remarkable for dramatic effect. 

Leon Rosenzweig’s dramatic proverbs || are amusing little trifles, 

especially the last, in which a young lady appeases the disputes of 
her parents respecting her di sal in marriage by taking the 
matter into her own hands. “Three Days of a Gambler’ s Life” 
is adapted from the French, and consequently more lively than 
n:nost of the productions of the indigenous Melpomene. 

Unsere Zeit **, a periodical, is a kind of running supplement to 
the world-famous Conversations-Lexikon of the same publishers, 
containing very full articles on the topics of the day as they arise, 
destiaed to be incorporated with subsequent editions of that work. 
it appears to be excellently conducted ; the article on Thackeray, 
for instance, which may be taken as a test-specimen by English 
readers, being fully as accurate and comprehensive as if it had 
been written in London. Among the most interesting of the other 
papers are a digest of information respecting the Swiss lake 


villages, and a memoir of the Alcibiades of Prussia, the late | 


Ferdinand Lassalle. 


* Voltaire und die Markgriifin von Baireuth. Von Georg Horn. Berlin: 
Decker. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Die ‘istorischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert. 
Gesammeit und erliutert von R. von Liliencron. 1. Leipzig: Vogel. 
London: Asher & Co, 

t Der Letzte Hohenstaufen, Von H. Baumgiirtner. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Simon von Montfort. Von Arnold Beer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London : 
Ww & Norgate. 

| Neue dramatische Spriichwérter, Von L. Rosenzweig. Leipzig: Lorck. 
Londen : Asher & Co. 

{ Drei Tage aus dem Lebenslaufe eines Spiclers. Nach dem Franzisischen 
ven Theodor Hell. Leipzig: Lorck. London: Asher & Co. 

** Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart. Neue Folge. Leipzig : 
Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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HE Rev. E. A. CLAYDON prepares TWELVE B PUPILS 
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